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[From the New Yerk Times.) 
The Revival of the Ku-Kiax. 


No sensible man, whe has read tho news- | 
papers of the day, doubts that the Ku-Klux | 
were a reality less than a year ago. They 
were an organization formed to prevent the 
negroes voting the Republican ticket, and to 
this end they burned, whipped, mutilated, 
and murdered numberless victims. In sup- 
port of this assertion we quote Horace Gree- 
nO speech, made in June, 1871, in which he 
said: 

*““T have been asked, are there any Ku- 
Klux down South? Yes, gentlemen, there 
are. °* j%© j%® ®* Jam moved with 
profound disgust when I think of these men 
covering themselves up with second-rate cal- 
ico, masking their faces, arming themselves 
to the teeth, and riding around to the cabins 
of poor, harmless negroes, dragging them 
from their beds, and whipping and maiming 
them till they are compelled to swear they 
will never again vote the Republican ticket.”’ 
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political course our great Senator is about to 
sully the virtuous achievements of his former 
life? Can such a man’s personal feelings of 
opposition lead him to such lengths as even 
to seemingly deviate from principle, on ac- 
count of a dislike to a single man? Men are 
as light as feathers when compared with 
principles, for principles live while men die. 
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Grant and the Indians, 





inspired with the purest faith, written with 
convincing eloquence, fighting against the 
reactionary ies with a tenacious and 
skillful propaganda, excited extraordinary in- 
terest. Learned, polished, popular, and 
literary, they were at once the focus of light 
and the neucleus of organization. The chairs 
in the universities, gained by rigorous aca- 
demic competition by disciples of the new 
ideas, contributed powerfully to the diffusion 
of the light. Thanks to them, history as- 
sumed a progressive and humanitarian ten- 
dency. They redeemed the traditions of the 
country from their monarchical character, 
and reinvested them in the light of new 
science with the Democratic character. Phil- 
osophy proclaimed human reason as the su- 
preme criterion for investigating and learning 
the truth. The tribune, although open only 
to one person, seconded the movement of the 
press and the university. A party arose, 
strongly organised, revealing itself in all the 
manifestations of public life, acquiring inside 
and eutside of the law oxtraordinary energy. 


Mr. Samner’s Letter in Support of 


cept the rights of man. Nor can I observe 
Greeley. 


without regret the colored people in organ- 
ized masses resisting the friendly eeurtnes, 
even to the extent of intimidating those who 
are otherwise. It is for them to consider 
carefully whether they should not take ad- 
pomme > of the unexpected ee and recog- 
nize the bail-bond given at Baltimore as the 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


The letter of Senator Sumner in reply to 
certain colored citizens of this city, giving | 
his reasons for supporting the ‘‘ Liberal Re- | 
publican”’-Tammany candidate for President, 
was published last week. We present be- | assurance of peace, holding the parties to the 
low the main points of it, the most of which | full performance of its conditions, provided 
are familiar to our readers, as they wero set | always that their rights are fixed. Iam sure 


ie ; it cannot be best for the colored people to 
forth some weeks ago in his last Santo Do-| pang together in a hostile camp, Sooteline 
mingo speech. 


antagonism and keeping alive the separation 
Mr. Sumner commences his letter by a 


of races. Above all, there must be no in- 
contrast between President Grant and Hor- 


ers but ped voter must act freel 

: without restraint from league or lodge. Muc 

ace Greeley » the substance of which will be | hetter will it be when the two political par- 

found embodied in our editorial columns, in | ties compete for your votes, each anxious for 

another place, and then procoeds : you ees Only poe oe sae citizen- 
ye ship by which you are entitled to the equal 

My early oppesition to the treaty of an-|,; : : 

nexation was reserved, so that for some time rights of all, have its full fruits. Only then 

ed opinions were unknown. It was only 

when I saw the breach of all law, human 


BY W. J. JOHNSON. 


An oration delivered at the graduating 
exercises of the Senior Preparatory Class 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, July 31, 
872 
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(Tae New National Bra docs net held itself respous ble 
fos views expressed by correspondents. Well written and 
interesting communications will be gladly receive.) } 


a ; And no man understands this better than 
Letter from Mississippi. 


Of all the great deeds of Gen. Grant, both 
as a soldier and as a statesman, the one 
which recommends itself the most forcibly to 
the civilized, and especially the Christian, 
world is his policy towards the American 
Indian. From the formation of our Govern- 
ment down to President Grant’s administra- 
tion, the apparent policy of the Government 
has been to blot out of existence this des- 
pised and persecuted race. They have been 
removed from one reservation to another to 
satisfy the ambitious designs of greedy poli- 
ticians. They have been deceived, robbed, 
and plundered by rum-sellers and thieves 


does the gifted Charles Sumner. But I am 
almost bewildered in contemplating this dis- 
tinguished character. How can our noble 
old friend advise the colored citizens te vote 
for the man who is the candidate of the heart 
and seul of the Demecratic party North and 
Sewh? Where would the four millions of our 
fellow-eountrymen be to-day if Mr. Greeley’s 
eounsel had prevailed in the darkest hours of 
the war for the Union and freedom? Don’t 
every intelligent colored man know that he 


Vicxsbura, July 29, 1872. 
To the Editor of the Nae National Era : 

It secms that many weeks have elapsed 
since giving you an item from this section of 
our State. The only way we can account for 
it is, that heretofore our residence was 
out on the suburbs of the city, where 
we used to enjoy many afternoons and 


will there be that harmony which is essential 
evenings ofsweet quietness, and would often 


to a true civilization. The present position 





employ them by telling you what is going on 
among us. But our better half, as well as 
our business, admonished us to move in town, 
and here we are, right in the heart of it, on 
an elevated spot, surrounded by numerous 
friends, and with a beautiful view of the noble 
Mississippi. And often have we attempted 
to drop you a line, when some good neighbor 
would drop in for a chat and a pastime ; and 
yet while talking they wanted to know why 
we do not give the news of Mississippi te 
the Era. 
OUR DEBT. 





We saw in the Golden Aye, a few weeks 
since, where Mr. Tilton stated that the debt 


would still be in chains and slavery, and this 
a broken ard divided Union to-day? But 
how did Gen. Grant deport himself in the 
trying hours of the nation’s struggle? Why, 
don’t every intelligent colored man kuow that 
he was firm, steady, unwavering, and aa true, 
throughout the struggle, as the needle is to 
the pole. Have the leaders and the rank 
and file of the Democratic party, who are 
now going for Greeley, given any stronger, 
more substantial or reliable evidence of their 
friendship for the negro, than has Gen. Grant 
during the war and his administration up to 
the present time ? The negroes down South 
only know two great names—Lincoln and 


of the Ku-Klux a year ago. 


Klux are ertirely disbanded.”’ 


him, as reported in a Greeley paper: 


After this, no man—especially no man now 
supporting Greeley—will deny the existence 


But, says the Democratic press, ‘‘ the Ku- 
Then why is 
Gov. Walker, down in North Carolina, apolo- 
gizing for them, and ‘‘ hoping to God’’ that 
they wll continue their infernal work? Hear 


‘* A party styling itself Republican has for 


its banner wit 


tirement from their legal 
fied to the authorities o 


The dynasty of the Bourbons understood 
that this infusion of ideas was transforming 
the public conscience, and thus leading in- 
evitably to revolutionary explosions. They 
prosecuted the press, and the press sustained 
great heroism under the 
weight of enormous fines and the privations 
of continual imprisonment. They prosecuted 
the tribune, and the electors agreed upon re- 
ivileges, and noti- 


several years controlled the Administration, 
and has dragged North Carolina down from 
the high position she once occupied among 
the free commonwealths of the world, until 
her hitherto untarnished name became a by- 
word and a disgrace. The outrages of the 
Radicals had been so great that the people 
were driven into taking the power into their 


tenacious pro 


their intention to 
appeal to the extreme resort of revolution. 
They prosecuted the university, and the uni- 
versity continued its proy 
the education of youth for liberty. From 
this action and reaction, the attack of the 
one and the resistance of the other, from the 
anda and continued persecu- 


ation of ideas and 


and divine, that I was aroused; and then 
began the anger of the President and of hls 
rings, military and Senatorial, 

Other things might be mentioned as show- 
ing the sympathies of the President, but I 
cannot forget the Civil Rights bill, which is 
the cap-stone of that equality before the law 
to which all are entitled, without distinction 
ofcolor. President Grant, who could lobby 
#0 assiduously for his San Domingo scheme, 
full of wrong to the colored race, could do 
nothing for this beneficent measure. . 
* * Among the antecedents I deem it my 
duty to mention the little capacity of indus- 
try of the President in protecting colored 
people and in assuring peace at the South. 
Nobody can doubt that a small portion of 
the effort and earnest will, even without the 


of the colored citizen is in peril. He is ex- 
posed to injurious pressure where he needs 
support; but I see no early extrication ex- 
cept in the way now proposed. Let him cut 
adrift from managers who would wield him 
merely as a political force, with little regard 
to his own good, and bravely stand by the 
candidate who has stood by him. If Demo- 
crats unite with him, so much the better. 
And now, turning to the Democratic party, 
I hold it to all the covenants solemnly given 
in the adoption of a Republican platform, 
with Horace Greeley as candidate. There 
can be no backward step. With no common 
sympathy I have observed that Mr. Hen- 
dricks, a leading Democrat I knew and es- 
teemed in the Senate, has recently announced 
his acceptance of the constitutional amend- 


placed in authority over them by the Govern- 
ment. And when they have taken up arms 
to defend themselves, their homes, and their 
property, or to retaliate for the many unjust 
deeds practiced upon them, reports have 
been at once dispatched to Washington, and 
from thence circulated throughout the coun- 
try, that the Indians were on the war path. 
And the strong arm of our Government has 
been used to crush out of existence a race 
fighting for none other purpose than to de- 
fend its God-given rights. If there is any 
one thing that will rise up in the final day 
before the throne of the Almighty to cast a 
dark reflection; upon the character of this 
nation, it will be its treatment of the In- 
dians. 

When Gen. Grant was called to the Presi- 


th , tion, resulted what always happens among ments, with their logical results. He pro- Gential chair we were just on the verge of a 
éwn hands, and exercising the God-given 


of Mississippi was nothing, but the Radicals— 
or carpet-bag government, as he calls it—have 
increased it to more than a million dollars! 
IIe either knows not what he is saying, or, 
if knowing, he stated an untruth. The debt 
of this State is over $30,000,000, contracted 
and shamefully repudiated by a Democratic 
government. Over thirty yeara ago the 
Democrats contracted a debt of 37,000,000, 
and after each henchman doubtless got a 
good share of it, a Legislature of their own 
stripe repudiated the whole of it, so that 
Mississippi bonds have no market value out- 


Grant-—-the ‘ secend and third savieure of their 
country,”? as our grand old frend, Gerrit 
Smith, has termed them. Tow does it hap- 
pen that our old and well-tried friends—Wm. 
Lloyd Garrisen, Hon. Gerrit Smith, Wendell 
Phillips, Ilon. Henry Wilson, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Hon. Frederick Douglass, Prof. 
John M. Langston, and a host of the old 
anti-slavery men are going for. Grant? Here 
is the force of numbers and the weight of 
evidence in the scale of advice to the colored 
voters of the Republic. While I say this, I 
do not doubt the sincerity and well-meaning 


right of self-protection. 


gave rise to Ku-Kluxism. 


These outrages, 
combined with an inefficient Administration, 
He was not here 


until 1868. 


Latin people when an idea is condensed and 
oppressed by power—a revolution. And this 
revolution, begun in 1856, did not succeed 
It had its period of long prepa- 


to defend the Ku-Klux or violence of any 
_kind; but he did not hesitate to say, as the 
Chief Magistrate of the grandest old State in 
the Union, that when the men whom they 
have placed in power fail so utterly to do 
their duty, he hoped to God the people would 
take the Government into their hands.”’ 


This is a palpable confession and a defiant 
approval of the existence of the Ku-Klux. 
But no one needed Walker’s impudent ad- 
missions to believe in that. Within a fort- 
night two distinct cases of Ku-Kluxism have 


ration, in which the Republicans carried on 
an incessant and tenacious apostolate. 
had its day of explosion, in June, 1866, in 
which the Republicans fought with the troops 
of the Queen in all the streets of Madrid, 
sustaining 2 battle of twenty-four hours. 
After the battle came a period of repression, 
in which the Republicans, although ~van- 
quished, sealed with their blood on the field 
and with the sufferings of exile their un- 
shaken fidelity to the Republic. 


It 


It had its 


lobbying, so freely given to the San Domingo 
scheme, would have averted those Ku-Klux 
outrages which we deplore, so that there 
would have been no pretense for further 
legislation by Congress. But he was dis- 
abled both by character and the drawback 
of his own conduct. 

Second.—Passing from “antecedents,” I 
come now to the present position of the two 
candidates, which is the subject of your next 
inquiry. If, in any former particulars the 
two are on an equality, yet in all substantial 
respects, the obvious advantage is with Hor- 
ace Greeley. Each was nominated by a Re- 
form Convention—one at Cincinnati and the 
other at Philadelphia—so that in this respect 


poses as a proper key-note to the extraordi- 
nary movement now swelling to a sure tri- 
umph: ‘* Just laws and public virtue.’”’ This 
is a worthy aspiration, entirely fit on this 
occasion. My key-note is: ‘‘The unity of 
the Republic and the equal rights of all, with 
reconciliation.’? Such is my cry, and wherever 
my voice can reach, there do I insist upon all 
these, humbly invoking the blessing of Di- 
vine Providence, which I believe must rest 
upon such a cause. 
I LI 

Iienry Ward Beecher on the Sit- 
uation. 


war with the Indians. Gen. Sheridan had 
been ordered to the western frontier with 
three thousand men to quell the up-rising. 
All realized the terrible misfortunes that 
would result from an Indian war. Longing 
eyes were anxiously turned towards the 
White House to see what policy the hero of 
many battle-fields would adopt towards the 
troublesome race. They did not have to 
wait long before that familiar voice again 
resounded through the land: “‘ Let us have 
peace ;” ‘‘ Let us have peace!” Some would 
say: ‘‘How can we have peace when a 
savage tribe of well armed Indians is march- 


ing upon our frontier settlements at the 
West?”’ 


Here is what Mr. Beecher says. Let all 


day of victory, the 29th of September, 1868, read it and ponder : 


been announced in North Carolina. Doubt-| in which the dynasty fled, and those princi- 


side of our own limits ; yet she is ready, we | of the noble Charles Sumner. He is incapa-|) oe. have occurred. 


think, and able to pay the principal and a 
portion of the interest, if the bondholders 
are willing to accept this proposition. We 
think the matter will yet be submitted to the 
people as to whether we shall pay the whole 
debt, principal and interest, and thus regain 
the credit of the State, or to allow ib to re- 
main as it is, asa milestone of infamy and 
treachery of the Democratic party. And we 
suppose if the Republicans should undertake 
to pay the repudiated debt, Mr. Tilton and 
his cohorts would parade in large types that 
the Radicals have increased the debt in this 


ble of intentionally doing harm to the colored 
race. Profoundly do I regret the attitude 
inte which the colored citizens are placed by 
the present course of Mr. Sumner. He must 
know, he does know, how unlimited is our 
gretitude to him. We not only esteem him 
asa mere friend, but we venerate him as a 
benefactor to our race. 

I candidly believe that the newly made 
colored citizens of the South will dewbt any 
man, black or white, who will advise them to 
vote for the man that Jeff. Davis and their 
old masters will vote for. 


But the truth escapes. 


to report: 


pointed set of men you ever saw. 


Both the parties 
have motives for suppressing reports of 
them—the Democrats because they are 
afraid Northern Liberals will be disgusted, 
and Republicans because they fear that the 
alarm of the negroes at the renewal of per- 
secution will keep voters from the polls. 
Here is what one of 
the Tribune’s own correspondents was com- 
pelled to listen to, and is impudent enough 


“The Democrats of the South, if Horace 
srecley is elected, will be the worst disap- 
I don’t 
believe Mr. Greeley has sold out to them as 


versal suffrago. 


organization and formation. 


There were several reasons for this. 


les esscntially Republican came to be the 
ormulas of our policy—the sovereignty of the 
nation, the rights of the individual, and uni- 


Tho revolutionary movement has, after 
these preparatory epochs, the final epoch of 
How did it hap- 
pen that a movement Democratic in charac- 
ter, and consequently of anti-monarchical 
tendencies, did not attain the Republic? 
First : 
The revolution which broke out so often only 
triumphed when Conservative elements were 
co-operating with it, and these Conservative 
elements demanded that the ancient monar- 


they think he has, and there’s sure to be a 


it will not fail to be observed, that the Con- 
vention at Cincinnati was composed of able 
and acknowledged Republicans, many of 
whom have acted with the party from its 
first formation, who, without previous organ- 
ization, came together voluntarily for the 
sake of reform and purity in the Government ; 
while, on the other hand, the Convention at 
Philadelphia was composed of delegates 
chosen largely under the influence of office- 
holders, who assembled to sustain what is 
known as Grantism, being the personal gov- 
ernment and personal pretensions of Presi- 
dent Grant, involving nepotism, repayment 
of gifts by official patronage, neglect of pub- 
lic duty, absenteeism, military rule, disre- 


“‘Now, then, people can take their choice 
of the three G’s, Grant, §Greeley, Groes- 
beck; the brave soldier, the skillful editor, 
the acute lawyer; the old Republican, the 
new Republican Democrat, the old Demo- 
crat. As for ourselves, we stand by our 
colors—Grant and Wilson, and the old Re- 
publican party which has been bred and 
proved in stormy days, when the whole na- 
tion leaned upon it and found it a sure sup- 
port. It went through the fire and the flood 
to save our country. We do not believe that 
the common people of the country are ready 
to throw away an old servant, and put in its 
place a party whose whole strength lies in 


President Grant took the helm of State. 
“What will he do?’ was the oft-repeated 
question. ‘Will he seek out crafty politi- 
cians and send them among the Indians to 
appease theiranger? Will he adopt the pel- 
icy of previous Administrations ?’? These 
questions were soon answered by the prompt 
action of the President. He sought not poli- 
ticians ; he adopted not the policy of previous 
Administrations. But he called upon the 
Quaker City for some of her humble sons 
whose ancestors made the only treaty with 
the American Indians which has never been 
broken. Ho sent them as commissioners 
among the Indians. And, again, he called 


chical form should be restored, knowing that 
with the ancient monarchical form they would 
acquire their historic predominance. Second: 
In the constant Republican propaganda there 
had been diffused among the ges an idoa 
of national unity, of individua rights and of 
universal suffrage; but the idea of the Re- 
phblican form had only been propagated in 


upon the leading religious societies of the 
country to appoint men of integrity to look 
after the Indians and see that justice was 
done them. The men were appointed, and 
the management of Indian affairs went into 
the hands of Christian men. Very soon two 
of the leading chiefs of the West applied for 
permission to go to Washington to hold a 


the adhesion to it of the very man whom the 
Republican party has fought before, at Shi- 
loh, at Vicksburg, at Gettysburg, and around 
Richmond, They tried to take Washington 
several times before. They could not do it 
by bullets, and we do not intend they shall 
by ballots. This country is not prepared to 


gard of constitution and law, with general 
unfitness, and indignity to the colored race. 
Therefore the Convention at Philadelphia, 
though calling itself Republican, was less 
Republican than that at Cincinnati. The 
two platforms, so far as concerns especially 
the colored race, are alike in substance ; but 


fight unless these secessionists down here are 
allowed to manage him. You don’t and 
can’t know them is we do; but mind what I 
tell you, this whole country will be overrun 
with Ku-Klux within three months after Mr. 
Greeley’s inauguration. Then if he under- 
takes to suppress disorder there’ll be such a 


State to $30,000,000. 

Our State would not be owing a dime but 
for the incipient warfare the Democrats 
make on everything we do, and do their best 
to depreciate our bonds within and ouiside 


Of course, we are not unmindful nor un- 
grateful to Mr. Greeley for his former adyo- 
cacy of our cause, but the great question *s, 
not what Mr. Greeley has been, but what he 
is now. The attitude of the Greeley of to- 


our own borders. For example: About a 
year ago this city passed an ordinance au- 
thorizing an issuance of bonds to the amount 


day is very different from the attitude of the 
Greeley of one year ago. 


how] as this country never heard.’’ 


Some of the Democratic papers take 


secret. The public propaganda came to the 
people, but not in secret. They demanded 


that of Cincinnati is expressed in terms most 
worthy. 
From the two nominations and the two 


pass the Government into the hands of that 
party which has for fifteen years done noth- 
ing but fight those laws and the policy which 


consultation with the ‘Great Father.’’ The 
went to Washington, had an interview wi 


what they understood—the essence of our 
ideas, but did not demand what they were 
ignorant of—the form of our Government. 
Third: Among the Latin people, a people of 
inspiration, it is necessary for the implanting 
of an idea to proclaim ft in the first days, in 
those supreme moments of revolution which 
are the moments of creation. Tho word Re- 
public was not pronounced by any junta, and 
the Republic failed. Fourth: 


the ‘‘Great Father, returned quietly to their 
hunting grounds, and to-day, under the care 
of Christian men who are guided by the wise 
councils of President Grant, they are living 
more peaceably upon their reservations than 
our civilized friends at the Sonth. 

President Grant, in adopting and adherin 
to this policy toward the Indians, has prove 
himself a father to the fatherless and a friend 


Your friend and brother, 
H. O. WAQONER. 


re 
Civil Rights. 


Wasninaron, D. C., July 30, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 
Srr: In your issue of last week I saw a 
letter from some Mr. M. H. W., and a reply 


they hope soon to construe and administer. 
Itis not even pretended that the rank and file 
of the Democratic party have been converted 
to those ideas on which the whole war was 
waged. They have changed their policy but 
not their convictions. They will go to 
Washington as Liberal Republicans, but 
once there they will throw off the odious 
name, and stand forth out-and-out Demo- 


another tack. They would have us believe 
that the negroes are all at fault, though it 
is curious how this offensive people always 
get the worst of it. A dispatch to the Asso- 
ciated Press, which is usually unfair enough, 
thus describes an occurrence in Savannah: 
SAVANNAH, July 29.—The attempt of the 
negroes to ride on street-cars culminated in 
a quarrel to-night, during which two whites 


platforms I come to the supporters of the 
candidates, and here I look first at those im- 
mediately about them, and secondly at the 
popular support behind. Horace Greeley has 
among his immediate supporters, in all parts 
of the country, devoted and consistent Re- 
publicans, always earnest for reform and pur- 
ity in Government, on whose lives there is 


of $400,000 ; a committee went on to New 
York to sell them, and were offered 82} cents 
for the whole amount, but the day after their 
arrival the banker, who was about making ar- 
rangements to purchase the bonds, received 
a letter from one of the most virulent Dem- 


to the friendless. 
ocrats of this city—a man of very little means 





himself, and with little imflaence—stating 
that the city would not be able to redeem 
the bonds if sold, and the tax-payers did not 
intend to pay their taxes toa Radical gov- 
ernment. This was the substance of his 
letter; and, of course, the broker asked for 
further time, and finally the highest we could 
get for the bonds was 75 cents! The money 
was absolutely needed for the improvement 
of the city, and by this interference, with no 
other palpable excuse than hatred to Repub- 
licanism, the city became the loser of 7} 
cents on four hundred thousand dollars! 


GREELEYISM 

will not make much headway in this State. 
R. J.- Alcorn, Joseph Brunett, and a Mr. 
Brady—all Southern white Republicans-— 
have espoused Greeleyism, but they have 
gone over by themselves, without taking a 
solitary recruit. All of these are known as 
perfect haters of carpet-baggers and of civil 
rights for the negro. Brunett is President of 
our Senate, and no member of that body did 
more last winter to prevent—and possibly 
helped to steal—our civil rights bill than he. 
The other two are men of no influence what- 
ever among the Republicans. They can go, 
and we are rather glad to get rid of them, as 
they were continual disturbers in our ranks. 

THE FIGHT FOR CONGRESS 

is going on in this District at a terrible rate, 
and is fast reaching fever heat. The aspi- 
rants are Hon, James Lynch, our Secretary 
of State ; Hon. Geo. F. Brown, Judge of the 
Circuit Court of this District; Hon. Geo, C. 
McKee, our present Congressman, and Mr. 
M. Shaughnessey, the U.S. Marshal. It is 
hard as yet td tell who will win. This county, 
which has ten out of the thirty-eight dele- 
gates to the District Convention, instructed 
them to vote for McKee. Hinds, which has 
eight of the number, favors Shaughnessey ; 
while the people, who know Judge Brown, 
concede him to be the ablest of the four; and 
the colored people who, form ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of the Republican voters of the 
District, want Lyuch. But you know how 
these conventions are manipulated, and it is 
very seldom that the free untrammeled peo- 
ple ean have their choice. I doubt very 
much that there will be more than one col- 
ored Congressman from this State! Money! 
What can it not do? But if it is resorted to 
much longer in depriving the people of their 
choice, we would not be surprised if the eol- 
ored people would become lukewarm in sup- 
porting those who resort to it in working up 
hominations, 

One thing, however, is sure, and that is, 
the whole people will lease the White House 
to Grant for four years more, and will let 
Wilson preside over the Senate, Vice la 
Grant and Wilson ! Civis. 


—— 


Letter from Denver. 


DENVER, July 31, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era: 

The annduncement of Senator Sumner’s 
letter to the eolored citizens, advising them 
to vote for Greeley and Brown instead of for 
Grant and Wilson, comes to us this morning 
by telegraph, Iam touched by it, confused 
with it, and surprised at it. Wonderfully 
strange are the changes of man; aye, even 
of great, good men. Ob! how you, and I, 
and others regret to be compelled to differ 
with such a friend as the Hon. Chafles Sum- 
ner. Can it be possible thas in, this strangely 





thereto from the Philadelphia Press. I wish 
to make a few remarks on the latter article. 
Col. Forney is a gentleman of ability we 
must admit with all frankness, and I have 
supposed him to be consistent and a defender 
of our rights, but I think he has acted some- 
what inconsistent in this matter, and to de- 
monstrate that beyond all shadow of a doubt 
I must only refer to the editorial which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia /’reee July 13, 
1872, where find him frankly and unequivo- 
cally endorsing Mr. Sumner, and his work in 
opposition to slavery and also appreciating 
his recent efforts in behalf of our civil rights. 
Now, if Col. Forney supports, endorses, and 
appreciates this man and his unsurpassed re- 
cord, how can he attempt apologetically te 
justify this outrage and wrong perpotrated 
upon our fellow-citizen, Mr. M. II. W., with- 
out placing himself in an inconsistent and 
false position, totally unworthy of Col, For- 
ney. I am very sorry that our fiiend For- 
ney has taken this course, aud hope he may 
see his error and rectify it for the sake of 
justice and honesty, Col. Forney says if col- 
ored persons were admitted in Mr. Ilassler’s 
gardens that he would without doubt lose a 
great many of his white patrons. Well, even 
if he did lose some of his white patrons, what 
difference would that make when the colored 
people would take the seats made vacant by 
the withdrawal of the whites, and pay the 
same prices paid by the white people? But 
itis not so much what Mr. Hassler would 
lose or gain. It is not a question of money 
at all. It is that danmable caste and pride 
of race that we hear preached every day, 
and nothing else ; and Col, Forney knows 
very well what it is. We heard that same 
old cry here some time ago, when the white 
people were declaring if colored people were 
to have the right to ride in the street ears 
they would walk before they would submit 
to such an insult; but they all ride together 
now without any difficulty, and thus it would 
bein this case if Mr. Hassler would throw 
open his gates to all except rowdy charac- 
ters. But the most absurd and inexcusable 
part of this article is found in the following 
paragraph, where it says: ‘This state of af- 
fairs is to be regretted ; but that it exists is 
certainly not Mr. Hassler’s fault.” Mark 
you, Col, Forney openly acknowledges that 
Mr. Hassler has unquestionably a legal right 
to sell tickets to any class of persons; and 
thus he says it is not Mr. Hassler’s fault that 
eolored people are denied admission to Mr. 
Hassler’s garden. This is undoubtedly blind- 
ness to reason and justice. If Mr. Hassler 
has this legal right to sell tiekets to any per- 
gon or persons, and refuses te do so on ae- 
count of color, how can Col. Forney say the 
fault does not rest with him; or, if he does 
not, will Col. Forney tell us where and with 
whom does it rest? 
Very sincerely yours, 
9 <a 
—The Tribune quotes, apparently with ap- 
proval, George W. Julian’s declaration that 
the Republican party ‘‘is as dead as the bones 
of Ezekiel.” About the time Mr. Julian 
was making this statement, Mr. Groeley was 
declaring that he was ‘‘as much a Republican 
as ever.” Which is correct? Is it the ex- 
‘planation that Mr. Greeley is dead? 


—A colored man in Ohio said the other 
day: ‘I donot know much, for I was a slave 
all my younger days; but I know who my 
friends and benefactors are; the candidates 
who are supported by the Ku-Klux and their 


H. E. C, 








apologists can’t get my vote.” 


and several negroes were wounded. There 


The Republi- 


is much excitement. 


special account as follows: 


employés. 


This, obviously colored as it is, is not sav- 
age enough for the 7ribune, which publishes a 


SAVANNAH, July 29.—-The political bit- 
terness which has been rapidly intensifying 
during the past few weeks, culminated in a 
riot, this afternoon, in the strects, between 
blacks and whites, incited by Custom-house 


A few months ago, before the Tribune's 
guns had been spiked by the treachery of 
its chief, it would have denounced an eut- 
rage of this kind as it deserved. It would 
have asked if an attempt to ride in street- 


cans were divided. Some thought that if the 
principles essential to all Democracy were 
admitted, it was indispensable to accept the 
monarchy; others thought that nothing was 
attained if the Republic was not also attained. 
Fifth: The revolution was in part military, 


things—that the Republic might be oppese:: 
to the army at home, and that abroad it night 
give umbrage tothe monarchs of Furope 
All these concurrent causes eontr’ ated to 
the result that the revolution of Se, *eml» : 
substituted one monarch for another, anu uid 
not attain the logical consequence of its 


Harper’s Magarine for August. 


A oe oe 


and the generals who conducted it feared two 


ideas—the true Republic.— Emilio Castelar, in 


cars was a capital offense in Savannah, and 
it would have promptly stamped as a lie the 
statement about Custom-house employés. 
Now it employs the tone and tactics of the 
old pro-slavery, Ku-Klux Democratic papers. 


The Ku-Kiux Laws 


Carl Schurz at Sts Leuls on Ku-Kiux and 


Election Laws. 


outrage as itself? 


up strife. 


brutal falsehood : 
ing their best to make it war."’ 
the Herald's, 


seen, sustained the Ku-Klux outrages. 


amples. 
The simple truth slipped from the pen of 


many votes.’’ 


the nogroes. 


is always the same. 


them. 
that Monday nigt 
ing, in Savanna 


ciliation’”? with a vengeance. 


thus early in the campaign ? 


—--— +. me 


Republicanism in Spain. 
The revolution of 1854 had the result 


not only against the Cynasty 
bons, but also against any 


deas at this time wae enasnous. 





Does it suppose that all its readers are as 
lost to a sense of decency, or are as incapa- 
ble of honest indignation against cruelty and 


Still another portion of the Democratic 
press. would have it, we suppose, that the 
Administration speakers have been stirring 
The Herald raves about ‘the seed 
sown by Secretary Boutwell and those who 
have united with him in the attempt to excite 
the passions and hatreds of the negroes of 
North Carolina against the whites, and closes 
with the following brutal threat and more 


“Tt must be peace or war between the 
black and white citizens of the Southern 
States, and Boutwell and his friends are do- 


There is not, in anything Mr. Boutwell or 
any other Republican speaker has said, the 
shadow of foundation for this statement of 
Senator Doolittle, in his open- 
ing of the campaign, warned negroes that if 
they did not divide their yotes their liberties 
would be in danger, and Walker, as we have 
But 
no Republican has followed these evil ex- 


Tribune writer when he declared, yesterday: 

‘* There is no part of the Union where in- 
timidation is so easy as it is in North Caro- 
lina, or where a little money will buy so 


This is the secret of all these twistings and 
turnings on the question of the treatment of 
Whether the Ku-Klux are 
boldly declared to have been called into be- 
ing by the measures adopted to suppress 
them, or whether the negroes are charged 
with violently getting themselves killed and 
beaten, or whetber all violence is sturdily 
denied, or even when the Republicans are ac- 
eused of getting up riots to kill off their own 
rioters—the object of the lying and squrming 

It is to promote the in- 
terests of the Ku-Klux Democracy, and bring 
im the reign of peace and reconciliation by 
allowing the midnight assassins and disguised 
marauders to have it all their own way, with 
Horaee Greeley to defend, excuse, or pardon 


Since the above was written, word comes 
t a Grant ratification meet- 
, Was surrounded and fired 
on by a gang of several hundred armed men, 
and many were wounded. This is ‘‘recon- 
Shall we not 
all vote for the peaceful candidate whose fol- 
lowers observe such profound good feeling 


organizing throughout the Peninsula the Re- 
publican party. It called itself Democratic 
through a scrupulous respect for the laws, 
but it was a party essentially hostile to an 
monarchy, ‘This was admitted by its chiefs 
when, in the Cortes of the time, they voted 
of the Bour- 
ereditary and 
ea power. The spread of the new 
Joumals 


‘Study attentively the bayonet law, the 
Ku-Klux law, as they now present themselves 
in retrospective view. . ad ° - 


their effect, and what the secret aim of some 
Not only did they, while protesting the rights 
of some, break down the bulwarks of the 
citizens against arbitrary authority, and by 


transgressing all constitutional limits of pow- 
er endanger the rights of all. Not only did 


government or ruling party assuming so much 


would stop at nothing, 


to repress. 


tend their freedom to steal.”’ 


a| South: 


Ku-Klux act. I hold it especia 


made stronger and stronger.’’ 


its own limitation. 2 
Of the Election law he said : 


cipal elections. 


it could be made to apply to all others.” 
. id 


Democrat has suffered. 
of 


severe physical labor. 


the weight of the body it 
of all 

system, 
a 


food, than manual 


Brain-workers fore, 





What was the character of those laws, what 


of the master spirits who designed them? 


they awaken in the breast of many, however 
well disposed, the grave apprehension that a 


ut such measures 
served directly to sustain in power the very 
adventurers who, by their revolting system 
of plunder, were violently keeping alive the 
spirit of disorder which that legislation was 
Some of the very worst of that 
thieving fraternity have been constantly 
hanging around Congress, bawling and press- 
ing for the extremest measures, with no other 
view but that every such act would be likely 
to give them a new lease of power, and ex- 


Horace Greeley’s Views of the Same Laws.4 
June 12, 1871, after he came back from the 


‘*T hold our Government, bound by its 
duty of protecting our citizens in their funda- 
mental rights, to pass and enforce laws for 
the extirpation of the. execrable Ku-Klux 
conspiracy ; and if it has not the power to do 
it, then I say our Government is not a Gov- 
ernment, but a sham. I therefore on every 
proper occasion advocated and —_— the 

ly desirable 
for the South; and if it does not prove strong 
enough to effect its purpose, I hope it will be 


The law here spoken of is the law exactly 
as it exists to day, including the habeas cor- 
pus suspension, which has now expired by 


‘It is urged by the Democratie organs that 
the law is to be enforced in State and muni- 
This is done to make it more 
obnoxious, if that be possible, to their party. 
But, unfortunately, this is an error. The 
law applies only to Presidential and Con- 

ressional elections, though we heartily wish 


—Since the close of the rebellion not less 
than twenty-three thousand persons, black 
and white, have been scourged, banished, or 
murdered by the Ku-Klux Klans of the 
South. The victims of their horrible barbar- 
ity have been Republicans. Not a single 


‘ —Here is the latest idea about brain-work: 
“*Brain-work cost more food than hand-work. 
According to careful estimates and analysis 
of the exertions, three hours of hard study 
wears out the body more than a whole day of 
Another evidence of 
the cost of brain-work is obtained from the 
fact that though the brain is only one-fortieth 
ves one-fifth 
blood sent by the heart into the 


liberal iy ocd. and vichae 
ae, 0! » an e! 
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no shadow of suspicion, being a contrast in 
character to those Rings which play such a 
part in the present Administration. Look- 
ing at the popular support behind, the ad- 
vantage is still with Horace Greeley. Presi- 
dent Grant has at his back the diversified 
army of office-holders, drilled to obey the 
word of command. The speeches praising 
him are by office-holders and members of 
| Rings. Horace Greeley finds flocking to his 
| support large numbers of Republicans unwil- 
ling to continue the existing misrule, and as 
allies with them a regenerated party which 
comes forward to unite in the Liberal move- 
ment. Democrats in joining Horace Gree- 
ley have changed simp ? as President Grant 
changed when he joined the Republicans, ex- 
cept that he was rewarded at once with high 
office. The change 1s open. Adopting the 
Republican platform, which- places equal 
rights of all under the safeguard of irreversi- 
ble guarantees, and at the same time accept- 
ing the nomination of a life-long Abolition- 
ist who represents pre-eminently the senti- 
ment of duty to the colored race, they have 
set their corporate seal to the sacred cove- 
nant. They may continue Democrats in 
name, but they are in reality Republicans by 
the same title that those who sustain Repub- 
lican principles are Republicans. Or rather 
they are Democrats according to the original 
significance of that word dedicated to the 
rights of the people. It is idle to say that 
Horace Greeley and the Republicans that 
nominated him are any less Republiean be- 
cause Democrats unite with them in support 
of cherished principles and the candidate who 
represents them. _ a ss 
It is also idle to say that the election of 
Horace Greeley as President, with Gratz 
Brown as Vice President, both unchangeable 
Republicans, will be the return of the Demo- 
cratic party to power. On the contrary it 
will be the inauguration of Republican prin- 
ciples under the safeguard of a Republican 
President and Republican Vice President 
with Democrats as avowed supporters. In 
the organization of his administration and 
the conduct of affairs Horace Greeley will 
naturally lean upon those who represent best 
the great promises made of equal rights and 
reconciliation at Cincinnati. If Democrats 
are taken, it will be as Republicans in heart, 
recognizing the associate terms of the scttle- 
ment as an irreversible finality. Gentle- 
men: In thus answering your two inquiries, 
I have shown why you, you aa colored fel- 
low-citizens, and all who would | your 
rights and save the colored race from indig- 
nity, should refuse to sanction the re-election 
of the President, and put your trust in Hor- 
ace Greeley. | 

Here follows a good word for Mr. Brown 
and more about the military rings, and the 
letter-writer adds: ‘“‘Speaking now for myself, 
I have to say that my vote will be given for 
Horace Greeley ; but in giving it I do not go 
to the Democratic party, nor am I any less a 
Republican.”’ 

Much of the previous matter is repeated as 
reasons for his decision, with allusion to civil 
service reform, ‘‘the one term principle,’’ and 
the quarrelsome nature of the President 
added. p 

He continued; Allow me to call attention 
to another and controlling consideration 
which cannot be neglected by the good citi- 
zen. Watching the remarkable movement 
which has ended in the double nomination of 
Horace Greeley, it is easy to see that it did 
not proceed from politicians, whether at Cin- 
cinnati or Baltimore. Evidently it was the 
heart of the people, sorely wrung by war and 
the controversies it engendered, which found 
this expression. Sir Philip Sidney said of the 

ising in the Netherlan 
of the Lord, and is irresistible,’”’ and such a 





lican and Democratic: 


says: I do not see how it can be 
otherwise than as a offering. 
it is of infinite value. It is a revolution, an 
its success in pacifying the country will be 


not neglect the great o 
stand see Itis in 
whish pla 





bo 


: [tis the spirit 


spirit is manifest now, notwithstanding the 
counteracting influence of politicians, Repub- 


Speaking of the Baltimore nomination, he 
As such 
d 
in 
proportion to its acceptance by us. I dare 
, nor can I 


with my life, 
peace above all things else ex- 


crats. The old questions are not settled. 
It is not likely that any party will attempt to 
overthrow the constitutional amendments. 
But a law may be nugatory without abolish- 
ing it. Tho spirit of an Administration may 
neutralize a constitutional provision without 
attacking its letter. 
If the Republican party is defeated it will 
be mainly by the concentration of the Demo- 
cratic votes North and South. The Demo- 
cratic element will preponderate to such an 
extent, that it will be impossible to carry on 
the Government except by its political and 
moral influence. In six months there will 
not be a shadow of a doubt that the Demo- 
cratic party has swallowed and digested all 
the erratic Republicans that helped it, and it 
will stand forth, no new creation, born out of 
past struggles, with regenerated genius to 
lean on a new era, but from inevitable inward 
necessity it will be the old Democratic party. 
The voice may be Jacob’s but the hands will 
be Esau’s. Now is the time to consider the 
| be’s. 

ow far from probability is it, that in a 
year or two, should this new movement suc- 
ceed, will the new Administration think it 
best to pension the Southern wounded veter- 
ans, for their service and sufferings. If they 
are taxed to pay the national debt, why, they 
will say, should we not be paid for some of 
our own losses? There is a prodigious pro- 
perty interest in the South, now in silence 
and obscurity, that may, if fair occasion be 
given, bring an irresistible power to bear on 
the Government, and double the national debt. 

ne > te Gee 


Another Spoke Out. 


To the Editor of the*Chronicle : 
Will you be kind enough to give place in 
your paper to the following letter from a col- 
ored voter of the District who wishes to set 
himself right with the Republican party? My 
name appears in connection with a letter 
calling on Mr. Sumner to define his position. 
I signed the letter under a misapprehension, 
relying too confidingly upon the representa- 
tions of those whom I have always regarded 
as earnest Republicans. Had [ given proper 
consideration to the letter at the time, I 
should not have signed it. Iam _ now called 
upon to explain my connection with the let- 
ter and to define my position in regard to the 
two candidates for the Presidency. Between 
Greeley and Grant, I am unequivocally for 
the latter. I am one of those who believe 
that it 1s unwise for the colored men to 
abandon the good old Republican ship in this 
her most critical time. She has borne us safely 
through the rough seas, when no other aid was 
near, and I believe she will yet bring us safely 
into the harbor of civil and political rights. 

While I honor Mr. Sumner and am truly 
grateful for his many efforts in our behalf, I 
cannot lose sight of the fact that all the 
measures introduced by him were made laws. 
by the Republican party, and have been en- 
forced by President Grant. In justice to that 
party and its nominees, I must give them my 
hearty support. TI also know that the Demo- 
cratic party has steadily opposed every meas- 
ure looking to the elevation of the black man. 
Mr. Sumner in his letter calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion recognizes our rights in its platform. I 
would say that their action is specious, and 
will not ene investigation. I have not for- 
gotten that the very men who were foremost 
in forming that platform refused to vote for 
Mr. Sumner’s bill when it was up in the Sen- 
ate. Most colored men know this, and are 
not to be led into the support of those who 
refuse the practical for the hypothetical. Can 
the leopard change its spots or the Demo- 
cratic party its principles in aday? No such 
thing is possible. Years must pass before 
such a revolution in principles can take place. 
There are some who may change, but the 
masses remain the same. As to the Cincin- 
nati Convention, it is the Baltimore Conven- 
tion after all. The mountain will not go to 
Mahomet, so Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain. In view of these facts I would advise 
the colored men the Union to 
stand firm in 





He has established a pre- 
cedent which it is hoped will be followed by 
succeeding Administrations. It is hoped 
that the race so long persecuted and thrown 
about to satisfy the insatiable lust of politi- 
cians and ambitious white men, will hereaf- 
ter, under the care of wise and prudent ad- 
ministration, be permitted to rest peaceably 
upon their reservations ; and that, instead of 
being wild, roaming tribes, they may be in- 
duced to settle down and accept the civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century, and become 
an useful part of this great nation. Then we 
can boast of American civilization, of Amer- 
ican liberty and equality, without ‘his dark 
stain upon our garments. 

The abolition of Southern slavery removed 
one great evil from our nation, but our treat- 
ment of the Indians has been an evil none 
the less blackening to our character; and 
until we learn to treat them as men created 
in the image of God; until we learn to recog- 
nize their right to the enjoyment of life 

liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; until 
we learn to give them their just dues in com- 
mon with pe men, we boast of civilization, 
we boast of liberty and equality, with a false- 
hood upon our lips. President Grant and his 
missionary societies have begun a noble work 
among the Indians, and it now remains to be 
seen whether the American people duly ap- 
preciate the value of his services, and whether 
they desire him to continue for four years 
longer the work already begun. we 
need any stronger proof of his honesty and 
integrity than his simple treatment of the 
poor and oppressed? He who deem it not 
beneath his dignity to stoop to the lowest 


| condition of men, of whatever race, and help 


raise them to a position of true manhood, is 
worthy to be called the ‘‘ Great Father,” and 
to receive all the honor and gratitude which 
a great nation can bestow. 

Some, influenced by mere personal mo- 
tives, may forget his glorious record. The 
American people, led on by intriguing. politi- 
cians or mistaken angen may forget the 
brilliant victories of the oe the — of 
peace and prosperity to the country; they 
may forget the reduction of the’national debt, 
ss his many other glorious achievements ; 
yea, they may forget that the hero of Donel- 
son, and Vicksburg, and Petersburg, ever 
lived ; but the American Indians, so long as 
they remain a distinct race, will cherish a 
deep and lasting gratitude to the name of U. 
S. Grant. 


2 <m & ----- 
WE take the following from an account of 
the proceedings of a Republican mass meet- 
ing at Alleghany, Pa. : 
Bishop Loguen, of Syracuse, was then in- 
troduced to the meeting, and for nearly an 
hour secured the attention of the assembly 
by numerous dry and pointed hits. The 
Bishop as an officer of his church has lately 
been in North and South Carolina, Goo 
and Alabama. He has been among the Ku- 
Klux, which he declares a veritable affair. 
Three cle en in his denomination were 
murdered during the last year in South Caro- 
lina, and many Republicans, white and black, 
were horribly mutilated and scourged. He 
says the blacks will all go for Grant. They 
have learned by instinct to love what their 
old masters hate, and hate what their old 
masters love. He says the old secessionists 
and Ku-Klux sympathizers in the South all go 
for Greeley. That he and his race were regu- 
lar dyed in the wool black Republicans and 
went for Grant of course. 
He illustrated his remarks by many 
shrewd and dry witticisms, which kept the 
audience on a broad grin. Below it all, 
however, was the flow of a deep, earnest 
conviction of duty and right. 
The meeting was a success, and adjourned 
in Feng spirits. 

he executive committee appointed at 
this meeting are requested to meet on Fri- 
day evening, (to-morrow,) at the Journal of- 
fice, at 8 P. M. 


Mk ce neee: 
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—Every intelligent colored man will 
with Mr. went “the t condi ition 
of the colored citizen is Le 
will remember, however, that their ‘ 

has never come from the Republican party. 
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Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public 
rights should be established and effectually 
maintained throughout the Union by efficient; 
and appropriate State and Federal legislation. 
Neither the law nor its administration should 
admit of any discrimination in respect of citi- 
zens, by reason of race, color, or previous 
eondition of servitude.—A Plank in the Plat- 
form of the Philadelphia Convention. 


The Old Issues. 


One of the many sophisms frequently re- 
sorted to by that wing of the Liberals who 
still pretend to sail under the colors of true 
Republicanism, is the assertion that present 
contest has been narrowed down to a per- 
sonal issue between the candidates. Since 
they are not ready yet to advocate openly 
Democratic doctrines most offensive to 
any Republican, they point at the Liberal 
Democratic platform, at its planks recogniz- 
ing the validity of all amendments to the 
Constitution and their results, and ask what 
fault the most Radical Republican can find 
with it? Then Mr. Greeley’s past is 
triumphantly dwelt upen and contrasted 
with General Grant’s Democratic antece- 
dents, distorted by falsehoods of every de- 
scription, and the question is put : “Which of 
the two men is more worthy of the confidence 
of the people, the life-long Republican, or the 
convert of a few years’ standing?’’ This 
argumnent—a transparent sophistism in every 
part—is particularly calculated to blind and 
confuse that class of simple-minded people 
who still entertain such a respect for the 
written and printed word that they will take 
on faith a great many things which their own 
reason and experience would utterly disprove 
if they would only go to the trouble of con- 
sulting them. Unfortunately, however, the 
number of those believers in written author- 
ity is very large, and for their sake it cannot 
too often be repeated that the contest now in 
progress is as much as ever one of parties and 
principles. ‘True, the Democratic platform 
promises to accept in good faith the results of 
the war; but this promise is a very cheap 
concession, as far as it partly refers to ac- 
complished facts which it is beyond human 
power to undo, while on some other points 
a large field would be left open for attempts 
to evade and counteract all those laws and 
measures which need the hand of a friendly 
Government until they are established be- 
yond any peradventure, and haye become in- 
herent parts of our institutions. Neither 
Democrat nor Republican thinks it possible 
that slavery will ever be re-established, and 
since the Democracy has been made by force 
to swallow and digest the bitter pill, it is no 
great hardship to admit the fact. 

It is neither probable that even a Demo- 
cratic Congress with a Democratic Adminis- 
tration will dare formally to repeal the fif- 
teenth amendment; yet it would, neverthe- 
less, be virtually reduced toa nullity. The 
old States rights heresy—the corner-stone of 
Democracy—is to be vindicated, as a matter 
of course, and if the extreme Democratic 
States should choose to make the fifteenth 
amendment practically inoperative by re- 
strictive local laws, intimidation, odious tests 
and conditions, can it reasonably be expected 
that the ruling party will be inclined to sac- 
rifice its most cherished fundamental doctrine 
for the vindication of a law whose passage 
the whole party opposed as aunit? There 
is, further, neither promise nor evidence that 
the Democrats have given up some of their 
pet schemes, which hitherto they have had 
no chance to carry out, and on which the 
framers of the platform have observed a di- 
»lomatic silence. They accept the situation 
they say, but what assurance do they give us 
that they will not attempt to force on the na- 
tion the assumption of the confederate debt, 
the paying of compensation to slave-holders, 
und of pensions to rebel soldiers ? We do 
not find fault with the regular Democrats if 
they endeavor to secure the passage of these 
und kindred measures which they have al- 
ways openly advocated; but where is the 
slightest foundation for the pretense of Re- 
publicanism, unless we find it in the talk 
about reform and the hypocritical outery of 
virtuous indignation about Republican cor- 
ruption and fraud. If, however, we were 
«ven inclined to believe in the sincerity, 
in the professions of honesty made by 
the Democrats, we should have to accept 
them merely on the strength of their prom- 
ises in spite of their past record, while the 
Kepublicans haye been on trial for nearly 
twelve years, and have faithfully redeemed 
all their pledges. Wherever, since that time, 
have the Democrats set the example of 
their boasted honesty, when they had the 
chance? Did they show it in their manage- 
ment of affairs in New York, where they 
had absolute control, and within two years 
awelled the debt toan unprecedented amount, 
as a set-off to Mr. Boutwell, who, mean- 
while, has been paying the national debt at 
the rate of millions every month? Are the 
frauds practiced in 1868 at the Presidential 
election in New York, or those through which 

Jonnecticut came near being lost lately, of 
Republican or of Democratic growth? Where 
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Gratz Browns, Seymours, Fowlers, Doo- 
littles, Warmoths, Vances, and Walkers, 
such models of political honesty and virtue 
that we should prefer them to men such as 
Boutwell, Wilson, Colfax, Belknap, Robe- 
son, and so many other medi in high office, in 
whom not even the malice of the Tribune can 
detect a flaw? It is the same about the 
candidates. Nobody ever attempted to deny 
the fact that Gen. Grant was once a Demo- 
crat, but just as undeniable it is that. he, 
like so many other converts made by the war, 
came over openly and honestly, and has 
shown himself a staunch Republican ever 
since. Horace Greeley, on the contrary, 
though of an old Republican record, stands 
convicted of a disgraceful bargain, by which 
he did not only bind himself to the enemy, 
but to carry over with him as many deserters 
as would be willing to follow his lead, in 
order to secure the defeat of the Republican 
party. Since that time he has labored to the 
best of his ability for this object ; neverthe- 
less, standing thus with one foot in the Dem- 
ocratic camp, with the other in the Republi- 
can, and asking the votes of the Democrats 
on promises of future good behavior, those 
of the Republicans on the strength of his 
former services to their cause, hé and his 
followers have still the audacity to assert 
that he is the better Republican of the two! 








‘*Mr. FREDERICK DovGuass would like 

to vote for Mr. Greeley, only he is not sure 
whether his yote would elect Mr. Greeley the 
old-time Abolitionist, or Mr. Greeley the 
leader of the Democrats ; and in this state of 
uncertainty he gives Gen. Grant the benefit 
of his a We are sorry for Mr. Doug- 
lass, who, if he will stop and think long 
enough to count ten, must see that he acts 
very inconsistently, to say the least. He 
should know that Mr. Greeley has not changed 
his opinion on the great question of human 
freedom, and justice to all men of whatever 
race, complexion, or religion. He should 
know that the Democrats have adopted Mr. 
Greeley’s platform, and have chosen him as 
their leader instead of his choosing them. 
And for Mr. Douglass to say he does not 
know which Greeley his vote might elect be- 
cause the Democrats of 1872 think differently 
from the Democrats of ,1860, and see fit to 
make him their standard-bearer implies an 
obliquity of judgment on his part that we 
did not expect, or that his prejudices have 
got the better of his principles. Does he not 
see that the world moves? And surely it is 
not the fault of Horace Greeley if the Demo- 
crats have moved with the world and have 
caught up with him. But Mr. Douglass can 
support Gen. Grant, an old-time Democrat, 
whose only vote in a Presidential election 
was cast for James Buehanan, and who said 
that if the war was waged for the liberation 
of the slaves he would sheathe his sword or 
join the rebels. He knows exactly which 
Grant he votes for, does he? And he is not 
troubled by the Democratic votes cast for 
him! And he joins with others in appealing 
to the old slave-holders and secessionists to 
vote for the re-election of this same Grant, 
who is just as much of a Democrat as ever! 
And this is Frederick Douglass’ idea of po- 
litical consistency and statesmanship! And 
so the great Liberal Reform Movement will 
leave Mr. Douglass behind, jumping up and 
down on the old boards and vociferating the 
old platitudes as though the world had stopped 
eight years ago.’’ 
We do not despise the pity of the Golden 
Age, though we cannot accept it as well or 
wisely bestowed. Frederick Douglasg ts not 
ashamed of his doubt of Horace Greeley nor 
his faith in U. S. Grant. The head of a man 
on the body of a snake is a puzzling mon- 
strosity. Greeley at the head of the Demo- 
cratic party is a fact so strange and stunning 
as to explain hesitation and raise doubt. It 
matters little how the two came into their 
present anomalous relation. The fact before 
us is, that Greeley is the head and the Demo- 
cratic party is the body of the opposition to 
the re-election of U. 8. Grant. It is all non- 
sense and self-deception to assume that if 
elected by this Democratic nomination and 
by Democratic votes, Mr. Greeley will be 
anything else than a Democratic President. 
The few or many Democrats who may vote 
for Grant will vote for him outside of all 
party lines, and because disgusted with the 
amphibious thing into which their party has 
been converted. They will vote for him not 
as the candidate of the Democratic party, but 
of the Republican party. There is nothing 
equivocal in such support. No obligations 
are contracted or incurred by it. A man who 
cannot see a difference between Democratic 
support to Grant and Democratic support to 
Greeley in the premises ‘‘ implies an obliqui- 
ty”? of vision which unscrupulous partisan- 
ship may explain but cannot excuse. The 
mere fact that the Democratic party has 
adopted the Cincinnati candidates and plat- 
form does not convince us, and ought not 
convince anybody, that the ‘‘ Democrats of 
1872 think differently” or feel differently 
from what they did in 1860, or in 1868, or at 
any time prior to the making Horace Gree- 
ley their candidate for the Presidency. The 
human mind and heart are not capable of in- 
stantaneous change unless under extraordi- 
nary and almost miraculous power. No such 
power is manifest in the alleged conversion 
of the Democrats. Away with all humbug. 
Mr. Tilton, you know very well that the 
Democratic party has taken a Republican 
leader not because it loves him, but because 
it hopes to win office and power under his 
lead. You know very well that that party 
would have scouted Greeley if it could have 
won under a Democratic leader. The mem- 
bers of the party have not changed their 
principles, but their mode of supporting them. 
The ‘old platitudes”? of truth are much to 
be preferred to the platitudes of falsehood 
and self-stultification by which a friend of the 
negro would beguile him into the old Demo- 
cratic party. It is better to cling to an old 
truth than to a new lie. 





Letier of Senator Sumner to Sun- 
dry Colored Citizens. 





There is no denying that Senator Sumner 
has written a very powerful and captivating 
letter, and yet it is a mere cobweb of weak- 
ness compared with what the same hand and 
brain might have produced in the cause of 
the Republican party and its tried and faith- 
ful standard-bearers in the persons of U. 8. 
Grant and Henry Wilson. Its power is in 
its rhetoric and the intense passion of its au- 
thor—a power that dazzles and sways for 
the moment, but cannot survive the sober 
second thought and appeal to facts. Aside 
from his purpose to support the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency, Mr. Sumner 
has added but little of either fact or argument 
to his previous utterances. To his fierce, 
bitter, sweeping, and unqualified impeach- 
ments of U.S. Grant, we oppose the sober, 





fis a personal issue in all this ? 
Yet itis not to be denied that in this con- | 
st, as in all others, the personal character | 
bf the principal standard-bearers is of great | 
mportance. “Grant office; | 
holders” has become a watchword at which | 
sy virtuous Liberal or Democrat goes | 
“ough certain attitudes and facial distor- | 
ons, expressive of disgust and indignation ; | 
et what is there in the army of hungry | 
Democrats and Republican soreheads so par- 
cularly attractive, or are the Blairs, | 
ooks, Woods, Hofiimans, Cochranes, Clays, | 


The cry of 


unimpassioned, and just record in other col- 
uns, setting forth General Grant’s military 
and political course towards the colored peo- 
ple of the United States during the last ten 
years. We appeal from the power of invec- 
tive to the power of simple, unadorned truth, 
Judged by this standard U.S. Grant stands 
triumphantly vindicated as a wise, firm, and 
consistent friend of the just rights of man, 
without regard to race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, and every way worthy 
of the support of colored citizens and of the 


Sumner’s Contrast Betwoen Grant 
: and @recley. 


In Mr. Sumner’s letter giving his reasons 
for supporting the ‘Liberal Republican-” 
Tammany candidate for President, he draws 
the following contrast between Gen. Grant 
and Horace Greeley : 

‘‘ Horace Greeley was born to poverty, and 
educated himself. President Grant, fortu- 
nate in early patronage, became a cadet at 
West Point, and was educated at the public 
expense. One started with nothing but in- 
dustry and a character; the other started 
with a military commission. Horace Greeley 
stood forth as a reformer and Abolitionist ; 
President Grant enlisted as a pro-slavery 
Democrat, and at the election of James Bu- 
chanan forfeited by his vote all the preten- 
sions of slavery, including the Dred Scott 
decision. Horace Greeley from early life 
was earnest and constant against slavery, 
full of sympathy with the colored race, and 
always foremost in the great battle for their 
rights. President Grant, except as a soldier, 
summoned by the terrible accident of war, 
never did anything against slavery, nor has 
he at any time shown any sympathy with 
the colored race. Horace ore | earnestly 
desired that the colored citizens should vote, 
and ably championed impartial suffrage, but 
President Grant was on the other side.” 

Mr. Sumner’s contrast is between a live 
and progressive man of the present day and 
one of the past. The Greeley whom Mr. 
Sumner describes ‘* begun to die’? more than 
twelve years ago, and departed this life from 
the effects of a severe attack of the Presi- 
dential fever in November, 1871. And if the 
character drawn of Gen. Grant could ever 
have been correct, it was before the war 
uprooted whatever opinions and prejudices 
he may once have entertained in regard 
to slavery, as it did the opinions and 
prejudices of thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of other patriotic and honest, 
Democrats. Many of the purest and ablest 
men in the Republican party, at the 
beginning of the rebellion, entertained the 
same views now attributed to Gen. Grant as 
a cause of reproach, as a very large majority 
of Mr, Greeley’s supporters do now. But 
while that wicked Democratic conspiracy to 
destroy the Government, and for the exten- 
sion and perpetuation of slavery seems to 
have thoroughly eradicated Gen. Grant’s 
prejudices and to have revolutionized all his 
opinions upon the subject of slavery, the 
record of Mr. Greeley proves that it had quite 
a different effect upon him, and frightened 
him into a practical abandonment of his op- 
position to the infamous institution, if it did 
not change his views in regard to its char- 
acter. 

Starting from wrong premises it was natu- 
ral that Mr. Sumner should have arrived at 
erroneous and logically false conclusions. 
We therefore propose to correct his grave 
mistakes by a parallel between the present 
Mr. Greeley running as the candidate of the 
rebel and pro:slavery Democracy for Presi- 
dent, and Gen. Grant as the spirit of patriot- 
ism and the crimes of slavery have made him. 
** Horace Greeley was born to poverty and 
educated himself.” President Grant was 
born to the same humble inheritance. But 
through the kindness of a gentleman whose 
influence he won by his good character and 
his early evidences of ability and integrity, 
he was appointed a cadet at West Point, 
‘and was educated at the public expense,” a 
debt that he fully paid by his gallant ser- 
vices in the Mexican war, though he differed 
from the people in that respect, and declared 
in a speech at Galena, Illinois, April 15, 
1861, in offering his services to the Govern- 
ment, that he did not feel that he had paid 
the debt, and added: ‘I am still ready to 
discharge my obligation, and shall therefore 
see Uncle Sam through this war too.”’ 

Both *‘started with nothing but industry 
and character,’’ by which one learned an hon- 
orable trade and the other won a commission 
which he made honorable. Horace Greeley 
stood forth as a “‘reformer,’’ having devoted 
the early years of his editorial life to Fourier- 
ism and other impracticable vagaries. Presi- 
dent Grant at the commencement of his ca- 
reer enlisted in the Mexican war, in which he 
distinguished himself as a brave and accom- 
plished officer, and contributed his full share 
to the renown won for our arms in that con- 
test. And at its close,» when the country 
was at peace, resigned his commission, pre- 
ferring to earn his subsistence by his own 
labor rather than live at the expense of the 
Government without rendering it an equiva- 
lent; abstaining from all interference with 
politics, except to exercise the inalienable 
rights of an American citizen by voting ac- 
cording to the dictates of his conscience in 
1856, and devoting himself to the democratic 
employment of hauling wood in St. Louis, or 
to tanning in Galena, till the people de- 
manded his services in a higher sphere. 
‘*Horace Greeley from early life was earnest 
and constant against slavery, full of sympa- 
thy with the colored race, and always fore- 
most in the great battle for their rights,” 
until the rebellion broke out, when he took 
open and decided ground in favor of the right 
of the Southern States to secede and erect a 
confederacy, whose corner-stone was to he 
slavery, and by which the accursed institution 
would be made perpetual. 

Gen, Grant promptly took up his sword in 
behalf of the Union and against the great slave- 
holders’ rebellion, rising by his military genius 
and wonderful success from one ‘grade to 
another until he had reached the highest 
position in the gift of the Government and 
had “‘conquered a peace,” all the time pro- 
tecting fugitive slaves who came within his 
lines, favoring the enlistment of colored sol- 
diers, and ordering commanders, (see order 
June, 1863,) not only to carry out the policy 
of the Government in organizing colored 
regiments, ‘‘ but in removing prejudice against. 
them; informing the rebel Gen. Dick Taylor 
after the battle of Milliken’s Bend that “the 
Government and all officers under it are 
bound to give colored troops the sume protection 
that they do other troops ;” informing Hon. F. 
B. Washburn, August 30, 1862, that it be- 
came patent to his mind early in the rebellion 
that ‘* the North and South could never live 
at peace with each other except as one nation, 
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nations should be suppressed by the strong 
arm of the Government, and the right of 
suffrage secured equally to black and white. 
Horace Greeley believes they do not exist ; 
or, if they do, it is a tyrannical and dan- 
gerous exercise of power for the General 
Government to interfere with them. Horace 
Greeley was a sentimental friend of the col- 
ored race when it cost him nothing. Gen. 
Grant is a practical friend of the colored 
race now. Horace Greeley has talked and 
written for them. Gen. Grant has fovyht 
and now works for them. 

Such is the récord of the two opposing 
candidates. One has been the friend of the 
colored people, and is now practically their 
enemy. The other formerly laid no claim to 
sympathy with them, but is now their active, 
practical, sympathizing champion. 








The Savannah Lesson. 


—_—_— 


The sincerity of the professions of the 
party that nominated Horace Greeley at 
Baltimore has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting. The high ground the 
Democracy profess to occupy in regard to 
Equal Rights and equality before the law, 
upon examination is found to be a dark valley 
of death, desolation, and oppression, the 
abode of race hatred and caste. This has 
been clearly proven by the outrage of last 
week upon colored citizens of Savannah, 
Georgia. That outrage answers the ques- 
tion, Does the Democratic masses accept the 
Baltimore platform? and answers it em- 
phatically in the negative. The silence of 
the New York Tribune, Horace Greeley’s 
paper, so far as rebuking the outrage upon 
colored people is concerned, is also evidence 
ofa fear on the part of the leaders of the 
Democratic party to stand by the declara- 
tions of their platform. The riding in street 
cars by negroes is probably what Mr. Doo- 
little, the Chairman of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, means by negro supremacy ; and it 
must be for this reason that the great Lib- 
eral Republican organ, the New York 7ri- 
bune, fails to find anything to rebuke in the 
supporters of its candidate for the Presidency 
in the city of Savannah. Speeches have been 
made all over the country, and letters with- 
out number written, in the interest of Horace 
Greeley, the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, since the outrage upon colored citizens 
in Savannah, Georgia, and not one word has 
been uttered in any of them against the per- 
petrators of the atrocities upon the civil 
rights of the colored people of that city by 
the supporters of Democracy. The first 
plank in the Democratic platform is in favor 
of equality before the law, yet the orators 
and writers for that party dare not, for fear 
of offending the Democratic masses, rebuke 
a violation of the principles which the party 
profess to believe in and act upon. What 
better evidence can there be of the intention 
of the Democratic party to come again into 
power by the practice of a pretense to have 
repented of its crimes against humanity, than 
is afforded by the Savannah outrage and the 
silence of the Democratic leaders in regard 
to it? Go where you will in the South to- 
day and the spirit that denies black men 
equality before the law is rampant. Even 
those colored men who have been misled 
into supporting Greeley and Brown, are sub- 
jected to indignities upon the railroads and 
steamboats of the South by the very men 
who shout loudest for the Democratic candi- 
dates. It may be very natural to suppose 
that the Democratic party would at least 
carry its professions far enough to have those 
colored men who labor for its support derive 
some benefit from them. 

If the Democratic party, by the silence of 
its friends and orators, while attempting to 
get into power, encourages outrages upon 
the colored people of the country, what secu- 
rity from the deadly animosity of that party 
can the black man hope to have when it has 
fast hold of place and power? This silence 
is ominous. It bodes no good in the future 
for black men should the Democrats elect 
Horace Greeley, with a Democratic Congres 
and the State Legislatures in the hands « 
the Democracy, with the idea of State soy 
reignty a controlling one. Then, as now 
the first plank in the Baltimore-Cincinnati 
platform will be forgotten and wholly repu- 
diated. Savannah foreshadows it. Inch by 
inch has the Democratic party fought the 
onward march of liberty and equality in this 
country ; inch by inch will it continue to 
fight until its death. Its platform is a hol- 
low deceit and sham. The Democratic party 
clothes itself in the uniform of its liberty 
loving enemies in order the easier to march 
upon and capture them without detection 
until too late to avert the terrible calamity 
that will befall them. Friends of freedom 
and equality be not deceived, be on your 
guard; your colors have been stolen by the 
enemy to lure you to their following, a fol- 
lowing which leads to the destruction of all 
your cherished anticipations of peace and 
happiness for the nation. 





The “Old North State” All Right. 


Iv is at last settled that a decided Repub- 
lican victory has been won {in North Caro- 
lina, and that we have “elected Governor 
Caldwell, the whole Republican State ticket, 
and three out of eight members of Congress. 
Owing to the infamous gerrymandering act 
by the rebel Democracy of the State the pre- 
sent Legislature, like the last, will probably 
be against us. That was anticipated at any 
event. But we havea popular majority in the 
State of not, less than one thousand, and that 
insures it for Grant in November by ten 
thousarid majority at least. The result is a 
most cheering one, for it is a sure indication 
of the current of public sentiment South, and 
leaves little room for doubt that we shall 
carry all but one or two of the Southern 
States, unless they are lost by Republican 
division. 

The Tammany-Greeley Democracy have 
probably learned by this time that they have 
burnt a good deal of powder, made a great 
deal of noise, told a great many fiilsehoods, 





and that without slavery ; declaring in 1866 to 
Judge Orr, of South Carolina, in favor of the 
amendment abolishing slavery, and at the 
same time that he was in favor of giving ne- 
groes the right to vote; and dw"ing his occu- 
pancy of the Presidential offe, as all through 
the rebellion, showing “sis sympathy with 
the colored race,” usi.g the whole power of 
the Government to *,rotect them against Ku- 
Klux outrages, ar,pointing them to office, and 
showing his disposition to secure to them 
equal rights with all other classes of citizens. 

Horace Greeley was in favor of a com- 
promise with the rebels by which peace might | 
be obtained without any guarantee of its 
permanence, Or any regard for the freedom of 
slaves, Gen. Grant was in fayor of putting 
down the rebellion at the point of the sword 
and wiping slavery from the face of the land 
without awy condition, qualification, or re- 
ward. Horace Greeley was in favor of pay- 
ing slave-owners $400,(300,000 for their chat- 





whole nation. 
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| first colored person in the Departments to 


31d committed numerous forgeries all to no 
effect. But their game was, as they now im- 
prudently admit, to claim the State, whether 
they carried it or not, in hopes of deciding 
the doubtful in favor of Greeley, hoping that 
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Greeley Pensioning Rebel Sol- 
diers. 





of Grant’s administration could not have 
been made, for it supplies unmistakable evi- 
dence of its honesty by showing its remarka- 
ble vigilance, and skill, and fidelity in 
ferreting out and bringing to justice Demo- 
cratic-Liberal Republicans and all other de- 
faulters. It may be set down asa rule, to 
which there is no exception, that the mo- 
Horace Greeley stands committed to the Tam- ment a public officer puts his fingers into the 
many Democracy, in writing, to favor forever a public Treasury he has made up his mind to 
law giving pensions to rebel soldiers upon the desert the Republican party if es ever be- 
same terms upon which pensions are granted longed to it, and turn * Reformer, whatever 
Union soldiers! As we have said, the affi- his politics. The Tribune's list is a remerka- 
davit of Mr. Carmichael is supported by the ble illustration of this truth. It won’t be 
affidavits of many other respectable gentle- apt to invent any more such silly falsehoods 
men. And the Oneouta (N. Y.) Herald, of | 25 were boldly stated or manly insinuated 
July 17th, adds the following testimony to | iM its article on defaulters. 

the same point, in a leading editorial: 


** But at this time the ‘Otsego man’ had a 
special mission—to secure the passage of a 
bill in Congress providing that pensions be 
paid to Southern disabled soldiers ; in fact, 
that the pension law, as now existing, apply 
to all cases of death or injury caused by the 
war, whether in the Union or Confederate 
armies. Mr. Greeley was written to in 
relation, and an answer asked for. In 
reply, honest (?) Horace said he favored the 
pension proposition and believed it right to- 
ward the South, although he felt sure Con- 
gress would not enact such a_ provision. 
This is no prediction, for we read the letter, 
and therefore know whereof we aftirm.”’ 


The New York Herald, a paper which has 
just recently added to its ‘“‘bad eminence’’ 
for sensational humbug by a remarkably 
fishy story about the discovery of Dr. Living- 
stone by one of its correspondents, and an 
unscrupulous Greeley organ, published a few 
days ago what purported to be an interview 
with Mr. Carmichael, in which he is repre- 
sented as denying his affidavit about Greeley 
being in favor of pensioning rebel soldiers. 
And now Mr. Carmichael denounces over his 
own name this interview asa fraud made out 
of whole cloth, and denies that he has re- 
tracted his affidavit. It is charged that there 
are five letters in existence from Mr. Greeley 
in regard to this infamous bargain. He ad- 
mits he has written five upon the question of 
his becoming the Democratic candidate for 
President, and he has been challenged to 
publish them if the charge of Mr. Carmichacl 
be not true. But he has not done it, and 
thus admits its truth. 

Mr. Greeley, however, and his Democratic 
supporters do not intend to stop with pen- 
sioning rebel soldiers and their widows and 
orphans. That constitutes only a part, and 
a very small part, of the policy the Greeley- 
Tammany Democracy are pledged to carry 
out. Besides placing them on an equal foot- 
ing with Union soldiers and their widows and 
orphans, slave-owners are to be paid for the 
value of their slaves and their property de- 
stroyed during the rebellion. Before the war 
ended Mr. Greeley vehemently declared to | tbused, wronged, and oppressed, but leave 
President Lincoln in favor of paying them | them to the tender mercies of the “local” 
$400,000,000 for their slaves as the price of | 8¢!fgovernment administered by white reb- 
the peace he was trying to negotiate with |¢ls! If Mr. Greeley had written a volume 
ihe traitor Saunders. Now the amount | ¢ could not have more clearly and distinctly 
would be much larger—not less than $1,000,- | defined the principles of the Ku-Klux Demo- 
000,000—and the price of their property de- | ¢Ta¢y Dor more emphatically pledged himself 
stroyed at least $500,000,000 more. This is | 0 aid them in resisting all interference on 
a portion of the consideration the people will | the part of the General Government with 
be expected to give when Creeley is elected | their amusements in murdering colored men. 
as a guarantee of our desire to shake hands 
with them over the bloody chasm made by 
their rebellion against the Government! 


VICTORY! 
If the sworn testimony of Mr. Carmichael, From North Carolina. 
a responsible and unimpeachable gentleman, 
which has recently been published in the 
Binghampton (N. Y.) Republican, is true— 
and we have not a doubt of it, because it is 
corroborated by much other testimony— 





RaALeEiGaH, N. C., August 7, 1872. 
To the Editor of the New National Era. 

Whole State ticket elected by over 2,000. 
If Schurz, Saunders, Doolittle, Wood, and 
Tipton can come again we will give Grant 
12,000 majority in November! 


J. A. HARRIs. 





The Real Design of the Grecley 
Party. 








Within the last six months the Democratic 
party, through its leaders in Congress, has 
officially declared, in a report made by Sena- 
tor Frank Blair, of Missouri, the man who 
nominated Horace Greeley at Cincinnati and 
Baltimore, Senator T. F. Bayard, of Dela- 
ware, and Representatives 8S. 8S. Cox, of New 
York, Jas. B. Beck, of Kentucky, P. Van 
Trump, of Ohio, A. M. Waddell, of North 
Carolina, J. C. Robinson, of Illinois, and J. 
M. Hanks, of Arkansas, that whenever the 
Democratic party shall come into power the 
right of suffrage and the right to hold office 
will be taken away from the colored people, 
and the work of reconstruction in the South 
be undone. These representative Democrat- 
ic Congressmen, on the 19th day of February, 
1872, made a report on the condition of the 
South, which report is published by Congress, 
entitled on its back ** Ku-Klux Conspiracy ;” 
and it is, therefore, an indisputable public 
document, like the other Congressional re- 
ports. In that report, pages 516 and 517, is 
the following passage relating to negro suf- 
frage in North Carolina, to which we call the 
attention of Mr. Sumner, and all who claim 
that the rights of the colored man will be 
safe in the hands of a man elected President 
by this same Democratic party : 


“One More Disconsolatc.”’ 


Gen. N. P. Banks has tired of well-doing 
and has gone back to his first love. .He left 
the Democratic party several years ago, 
owing to the poor chance of profitable pay held 
out by that party in Massachusetts, and re- 
ceived a bounty, first of the Whigs, and then 
of the Republicans. Failing to obtain a for- 
eign mission, upon which*he has had a long- 
ing eye since Grant came into power, and 
doubting the disposition of his constituents to 
renominate him for Congress, owing to certain 
personal peculiarities charged against him 
when a candidate before, he has jumped his 
bounty and deserted to the ranks of the Tam- 
many-Greeley Democracy. With his hat out 
for whatever Greeley may throw into it when 
elected President, he is hereafter to play 
second fiddle to Tweed, Saunders, Morrissey, 
Bloomingburg, Steadman, Jeff. Davis, and 
that class of sweet-scented reformers in the 
Tammany ranks. Won’t it be a delightful 
spectacle! But we predict it will prove a 
worse speculation for him than his Red river 
search after cotton, at the expense of his ten 
thousand Union troops! 





Mr. Greeley Against Protecting 
Colored Men, 





‘*God’s law is higher than man’s law. 
Man’s puny statutes cannot repeal or nullify 
the immutable ordinances of the Almighty. 
Those whom God hath separated let no man 
join together. There can be no permanent 
partition of power, nor any peaceable joint 
exercise of power, among suck <iscordant 
bodies of men, [as the whites and ¢!:< blacks.) 
One or the other must have all or none. 
_ * *  * Such a state of things 
may last so long as the party shall last which 
had the power and audacity to inaugurate it, 
and no longer. But whenever that party 
shall go down, and go down it will at some 
time not long in the future, that will be the 
end of the political power of the negro among 
white men on this continent.”’ 


And then to the following further extract 
from the same remarkably frank avowal that 
negro suffrage is a wrong, a fraud, and a fail- 
ure at the South, and that this mixed condi- 
tion of affairs should not and cannot be 
permitted to exist : 


‘** Will any one doubt, who has personally 
witnessed its practical working, that negro 
suffrage and negro government in South Caro- 
lina is a hopeless and total failure? Its in- 
stitution was not only a political crime, but 
worse than that; it was a most unequivocal 
and egregious political blunder. Pseudo 
philanthropists may talk never so loud and 
eloquently about an ‘ equality before the law’ 
: . ‘ , where equality is not found in the great 
upon our article in the last issue entitled, | natural law of race ordained by the Creator. 
“Colored Men Take a Back Seat,’”? as a| That cannot be changed by statute which has 
“little ebullition of spleen.” The article of pore ag end ag by the fiat — Al- 

a a re : ._| mighty. rere can be no peace or harmony 
the Chronicle to which we referred was in hn wat w enditien of political organization, 
spired by the fact that a number of colored especially when the natural repulsion is in- 
gentlemen had held a meeting to discuss a | tensifled by the teachings of recreant portions 
plan for bringing forward a candidate for | of the opposite race. But while the negroes 
Congress. That article carried the idea that of the South have position and power in the 
prejudice was too great to allow of the suc- 


administration of public affairs now, who can 

say, who can look into the future so clearly 

cess of a colored candidate for Congress, and| as to enable him to say, how long this un- 

more than intimates of prejudice burning in | natural state of things will last? No one is 
the hearts of Republicans, To which we say 
let colored men cease to yote for white men 


so prescient as to be able to fix the period of 
its duration, but that it must end somehow, 

whose prejudices are tuo great to reciprocate 

by voting for colored men. Our article 


In Mr. Gireeley’s second letter of accept- 
ance—the one addressed to, and¢designed to 
secure the vote of, the Tammany Demo- 
crats—he said: 

“*There shall be no Federal supervision 
of the internal policy of the several States 
and municipalities, but each shall be left free 
to enforce the rights and promote the well- 
being of its inhabitants by such means as 
the judgment of its own people shall pre- 
scribe.”’ 

As Mr. Speaker Blaine says, in comment- 
ing upon this Calhoun States right rebel 
doctrine—its meaning in plain English—is 
no more nor less than that Congress shall not 
interfere for the protection of the colored peo- 
ple of the South, no matter how they may be 








Tue Washington Daily Chronicle looks 





A Hlumiliating Spectacle. 

The nomination of Horace Greeley by the 
Democrats in convention at Baltimore has 
placed respectable and honest Democrats, 
having a decent and honest regard for their 
reputation, and an honest faith in the sound- 
ness of their principles, in a most humiliating 
and painful position, and they have our 
warmest sympathies. In the opinion of aq 
cotemporary, that in the entire history of 
that or any other party there never has been 
so pitiable an exhibition of entire demoral- 
ization as this, we and every sensible man 
will agree. Candid Democrats themselves 
frankly admit their disgrace. The result of 
that action taken they cannot and do not 
doubt. In the first place, among Democrats 
themselves there will be found many thous- 
ands who, having neither leader nor political 
platform of their own to strive for, will prefer 
that the Government shall continue to be ad- 
ministered with the same wise discretion that 
has marked its course in the past ten years, 
rather than risk the change which their or- 
dinary judgment must teach them cannot be 
for the better. 

Here in the North men who have large in- 
terests at stake will scarcely feel the inclina- 
tion to support the man whose theories of 
finance would, if carried out, upset the entire 
commercial system of the nation. In the 
South, too, it will not only be Republicans 
who will remember that whatever was most 
bitter in its nature in the way of oppression 
and punishment for their crime and their 
folly, found its most earnest advocate in the 
man who now seeks their support. The cam- 
paign being fairly inaugurated we are glad to 
go before the people upon the merits of either 
men or political creeds. In Grant we find 
the successful soldier, the able administrator, 
and the honest, earnest Executive. 

Where laws existed he has faithfully car- 
rled them out; where they were needed he 
has been conservative of the common welfare 
in suggesting their enactment. Unflinching 
in the execution of his duties he has exercised 
his authority at all times to secure the pub- 
lic peace. With modest reticence of self he 
has so controlled affairs that our taxes have 
been lightened, our revenues increased, and 
the burden of debt gradually and surely les- 
sened. Approving all this the Republican 
platform guarantees its continuance and ex- 
presses no doubtful opinions upon the future 
course of the party. Protection at home and 
abroad to every inhabitant and to his indus- 
try—no matter what his race or color, a 
proper encouragement of Amroerican com- 
merce ; the continued reduction of the debt 
and consequent lessening of taxation and 
the abolishment of the franking privilege. 
Are not these doctrines to demand respect 
and support ? 


and at some time not in the distant future, 
no philosophic thinker will doubt. It is al- 
together too abnormal, too much opposed to 
was not an “‘ebullition of spleen.’ The the instinctive feeling, some will say preju- 
1 is alt ; f the Chroniel dices, of the white race, to endure beyond the 
spleen is all on the part of the Chronicle. | yeculiar cofidition of popular opinion, brought 
Against making the government of the Dis-| about by a war prosecuted in the end for the 
trict a ‘white man’s government,’ the | freedom, if not the enfranchisement, of the 
Chronicle utters not a word. For the preju-|¢gro. Gradually, in time, and under a 
ii 5 tsatinen oft eiieaail : t change of circumstances, this exceptional 
dices and feelings of colored men it seems t0 | state of the popular mind will wear out and 
have no care ; they must keep quiet for fear of | pass away, and public opinion will vibrate 
arousing the prejudice lurking in the hearts | back to its old condition, as it existed prior 
of white Republicans. All the positions of | t® the disturbing influences of the war. This 
wei "eS? beta will be brought about by one of two things ; 
power in the District are filled by white men, | oither by a rupture of the Government itself, 
(some of whom are very questionable Repub-| or the springing up of some new and all- 
licans,) why don’t the Chronicle have some- powerful party out of the ruins of the exist- 
thing to say against this? If colored voters | ®& political organizations. 
show a disposition of clannishness it is be- PEIN PME EZ ST EE 
6s 99 
cause they are ignored and only considered A Representative “Reformer. 
of value as voters. They are tiring of this. 





Senator Reuben E. Fenton, of New York, 
is Mr. Greeley’s general-in-chief and con- 
science keeper. Le is also the most promi- 
nent of all the ‘‘Liberal Republicans,” as 
well as the most influential and respected. 
And here is his biography written by the 
New York Times, in its list of ‘“‘bad charac- 
ters’? who support the Tammany candidate, 
with a ehallenge to Fenton to prosecute the 
paper if it be thought libelous: 

‘“‘Reuben E. Fenton started in life as a dis- 
honest clerk ; had been intimately associated 
with Fisk and Gould; is known to have ex- 
torted large sums of money from the Central 
Railroad ; connected with every dirty or cor- 
rupt job in New York politics ever since he 
has been in public life; repeatedly charged 
with taking bribes for signing bills while 
Governor ; is now compelling a Senate Com- 
mittee clerk to forge his name to Greeley 
campaign documents.”’ 

‘So far from the Democrats abandoning 

— their principles, or, indeed, abandoning their 

THE New York Tribune is devoting all its = ee ae vo ay a party in - 

oi neil +3 _ | solidarity—to use Kossuth’s expression— 
Poe? popes that ais. Grostey ie wy r=) has taken Greeley and the Cincinnati plat- 
sponsible for any articles that appeared inits | form for temporary purposes. Havi 
editorial columns upon political subjects dur-| changed the present Administration, an 
ing the last twelve years. When it succeeds greg. Aygo anew _ ag 4 a 
in satisfvi . : in so great a degree similar 3 
ms — sm, Tate eh wf igi oe aprons Liberal Republicans, the Democratic party, 
the frioune has achieved 1s in no way due tO | With its 3,000,000 of voters, will be the power 
the labors of Mr. Greeley, and that he was @| in the land hereafter.” 
mere nose of wax in the concern, it will take} The above is the language of the Demo- 
from him the only claim he has to popular | cratic Governor Whyte, of Maryland. It is 
support, and all the evidence there is in ex- 
istence of his capacity for the position he 


still additional evidence of the false pretenses 
of the Democratic party. “It has taken 
now seeks, or any other. As he has proved | Greeley and the Cincinnati platform for tem- 
a failure in every other position he has oc-| porary purposes,’’? and Governor Whyte’s 
cupied, it may turn out that his reputation as 
editor of the 7ribune has been made at the 


State shows its contempt for the Cincinnati 
platform by lynching colored men for alleged 

expense, or by the labors, of abler and bet- 

ter men. Where will the “sage’’ be left 


crime. Surely Gov, Whyte knows whereof 
then ? 








WE are receiving letters from the colored 
people of the country asking advice as to fol- 
lowing Mr. Sumner’s views in his letter to 
colored people. In reply we say, that the 
acceptance of a Liberal platform by the De- 
mocracy is only a snare te entrap unsuspect- 
ing Republicans, and that the treatment ac- 
corded to colored people by Democratic 
States and communities is the best criterion 
to judge of the intentions of the Horace Gree- 
ley party. With General Grant you are ac- 
quainted. IHlorace Greeley tells colored men 
in his Poughkeepsie speech to accept discrim- 
inations based on color. He was trimming 
his sails for the negro-hating breeze. No 
colored man having the advancement of his 
race at heart can vote for the man who ad- 
vises him to accept discriminations on account 
of his color, 

















Lies Coming Home to Roost. 


A few days ago a list of cighty-seven 


he aftirms. 
alleged defaulters under Grant’s administra- 


eee 











if they once secured them even by a fraud, 
they could keep them, But we thimk it is a 
kind of rascality that won't pay. 











sar ames C. Napier, Esq., of the Sixth 
Auditor’s office, and a recent law graduate 
of Howard University, has beer promoted to 
a second class clerkship. Mr. Napier is the 


receive a promotion under the operations of 
the new civil service rules... Of a large num- 
ber competing for second clr.ss clerkships Mr. 
Napier had the high rank of third. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Napier upnn his noteworthy 


success. 


serThe Colored Citizen has reached: its 
sixth week, and gives the appearance. of a 
highly creditable paper. 





tels. Gen. Grant helieves Ku-Klux contbi- 








tion appeared in the N. Y. Tribune, the Tam- 
many-Greeley organ. The compiler of the 
list blundered into the candor of saying that 
all but halfa dozen or so of them, who are 
really defaulters, had been prosecuted, or 
had absquatulated to avoid prosecution since 
he came into power. He did not state however, 
that he dishonestly attempted to conceal the 
fact.that nine-tenths of these men were in 
office when Gen. Grant was inaugurated, and 
that every one of the whole gang who had 
proved to be a public thief and punished for 
his crime is now a brawling Greeleyite. 
Many of them were Johnson’s appointees, 
and life-long Democrats. 

The only men in the list who support} g@pMns. M. A. 5S. Cary, of Washington, 
Grant are those against whom the Tribune’s | D. C., is doing a good work for Grant and 
charge is absolutely untrue. A more stupid | Wilson among the colored people of Penn- 


Wno that remembers what a noisy and 
insolent clamorer for office Mr. Schurz has 
been, and that his treason to the Republican 
party is the result of his failure to receive all 
he demanded, will doubt that if he believed 
Gen. Pleasanton had authority from the 
President to offer him all the patronage he 
wanted, if he would support the San Domingo 
measure, that he would greedily have ac- 
cepted the bribe, and lent all his influence 
in behalf of annexation ? 


Cot. Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, 
denounces as untrue a report which has 
gained some credit that he is unfaithful to 
Gen. Grant. The Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times states that Mr. Sum- 
ner is the gentleman who has given currency 
to this report, as he has given those who call 
upon him to understand explicitly that Col. 
Forney is promised to come out for Greeley 
immediately. If the correspofdent be not 
mistaken the Colonel will know whom to 
hold responsible for what he considers a 


slander. 


Se 











and kyavish attempt to prove the corruption | sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. 


_ paris the Freedmen’s Bank men in the 
interest or Horace Greeley; and is the ma- 
chinery of all its branches to be used to pro- 
mote the election of the Democratic candi- 
date for Presi lent? The Washington branch, 
with its tal@nted Cashier, seems to lead off 
in that directiou. ' 
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For the New National Era. 
GRANT AND WILSON, 


—_——— 


BY ULYSSES: B. VIDAL. 


—_—— 
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Great is the nation, honoring worth in the 
man, 
Where merit may rise, be foremost of the yan; 
That yields nothing to birth, or titled degree. 
Heedless to class, claims, or age of pedigree. 
To all men alike, the soil free to their tread 
To _ ee own future, whilst toiling for 
read. 


Aiding the aspiring to prominence and fame, | 


Recording with honor the well-earned name. 

Such is our own, the ennobling and grand 

— = the oppressed, freest nation of the 
and. 

Thus Grant and Wilson have risen together— 

‘*Tanner -of Galena,’ Natic’s worker in 
leather, 

To places of honor in the Councils of State— 

Types of the people, from the lowly to the 
great. 

The rule of such men will prosper our domain 

From the earth channel’d mines, mountains, 
and plain. 

— by “ protection,’’ by the laws of the 
and, 

From the rule of ‘free trade’s” paralyzing 
hand, 

The light of our forges, true beacons of peace, 

Will illumine the way to prosperous increase. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1872.4 


+ a <b oe 


A Grave Charge Against Gratz 
Brown. 
eae’ 


The Springfield Republican, which has from 
the outset supported the Cincinnati ticket, 
has been investigating somewhat the charges 
made concerning Gratz Brown’s condition 
and conduct during his recent visit to New 
Haven at the Yale Commencement. It now 
publishes as evidence bearing upon this point 
the following statement, which was furnished 
by the clerk of the New Haven House to the 
Palladium of that city : 


“Mr. Brown came to the New Haven 
House late Wednesday night from his class 
supper, and went to bed. What time he got 
up I do not know, but he went out, I sup- 
pose, to the Yale Commencement exercises. 
When he came back from there, before he 
went to the alumni dinner, he went to his 
own room and sent down for some brandy. 
I sent him up, before he went away, three 
drinks of brandy, for which I received pay. 
He came back after the dinner, and between 
that time and the time when he made his 
speech he sent down for three more glasses 
of brandy, and I am not sure but more. I 
know that I sold hm six drinks of brandy, 
and I think that I sold him eight, and he paid 
me for them. When he came down to the 
office, before going to the boat, to pay his 
bill, I saw that he was very drunk. He paid 
his bill, however, and then turning to the 
porter said: ‘*What in has this man 
done ?”’ (Here followed a conversation with 
the porter, which was too vile and profane to 
put in print, but which the clerk can swear 
to.) A reporter then stepped up to him and 
asked him to look over his notes of the 
speech, and Brown replied: “‘I don’t care a 
G—d d——n for any newspaper,”’ and other 
expressions of the same sort. He then 
started for the side door, where a hack was 
in waiting for him. He staggered as he went 
along, but finally went away alone. About 
fifteen minutes after Governor English came 
down stairs and I said, ‘‘Governor, Mr. 
Brown was rather tight, wasn’t he?” 
“Yes,’’ replied the Governor, somewhat set 
up.” On being asked to state again what 
Mr. Brown’s condition was, the reply was, 
** He was boozy drunk.’’ 


Upon this testimony the Republican itself 
Says: 

“We gave currency, but not credence, 
some days ago, to the charge that Mr. B. 
Gratz Brown was drunk while in attendance 
upon the Yale Commencement, at New 
Haven. The charge is repeated with such 
particulars and has such possibilities in the 
well-known weakness of Mr. Brown’s consti- 
tution, that we think the burden of truth is 
changed by this evidence to the defense. 
Mr. Brown’s friends ought therefore, without 
delay, meet this question, either by evidence 
of the untruthfulness of the charge, or a frank 
confession of his disgraceful conduct, and the 
acceptance of the just penalty of it, in with- 
drawing him from the high candidacy which 
he occupies before the American people.”’ 


The Republican says that this failing of 
Gov. Brown’s was ‘‘ one of the reasons re- 
peatedly urged—though not so publicly and 
boldly as it should have been—against the 
nomination of Mr. Brown at Cincinnati, for 
either of the offices for which he was there a 
candidate,’’ and adds: 

“It is a reason now why he should be 
withdrawn from the Liberal ticket and Mr. 
Groesbeck or Gen. Cox or Mr. Trumbull or 
Gen. Hancock put in his place by the Na- 
tional committees of the Liberal organiza- 
tions.”’ 

The demand of the Republican for a refuta- 
tion of these charges or for a new candidate 
is, it will be seen, emphatic, and it evidently 
believes that the probabilities all favor the 
truth of the accusation. It very sensibly 
does not want the Andrew Johnson disgrace 
repeated on next inauguration day. The 
electicn of Henry Wilson will prevent it be- 
yond all question. 














bes'There is a movement on foot to send 
James T. Rapier to Congress, from Alabama. 


We wish it success. 
— -_-- 


Robinson Crusoe and Ilis Man 
Friday. 


A month or two ago Harper’s Weekly had a 
most suggestive cartoon, in which Mr. Sum- 
ner appeared in the character of Robinson 
Crusoe. He was standing by the sea shore, 
from which a boat was pushing off contain- 
ing Mr. Greeley and other Liberals. They 
were trying to persuade ‘Robinson Crusoe” 
to enter the boat, while in the background 
his man Friday (an enfranchised freedman) 
was imploring him to remain. 
Ku-Klux were hiding in the tall grass near 
by, waiting his his departure before begin- 
ning the conversion of Fnday into a Dem- 
ocratic voter. The picture seemed a little 
exaggerated, but when we look at it in the 
light of recent events we recognize its sub- 
stantial truthfulness. 

**Robinson Crusoe’? got into the boat, and 
before he had got through with a pompous val- 
edictory address to poor, trembling Friday, 
as he kneeled on the shore, the Ku-Klux 
hats began to show themselves above the 
tall grass. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Sumner gave 
the finishing touches to his ponderous letter, 
and no doubt read the stately sentences 
aloud to try the effect on his own ear, and 
while he read, ‘* That Democrats, and espe- 
cially those of the South, should adopt a life- 
time Abolitionist for President, is an assur- 


ance of willingness to associate the rights of 


their colored fellow-citizens with that recon- 
ciliation of which Horace Greeley was an 
early representative,” the Greeley Demo- 
crats of Savannah were dragging their col- 
ored fellow-citizens from the street cars and 
hunting them through the streets as if they 
were so many wild beasts. The Greeley 
Democrat who telegraphed an account of the 
massacre to the North, made it appear that 
the colored people had committed a great 
wrong, and the 7ribune, the paper controlled 
by the “‘life-time Abolitionist,’’ added a sen- 
tence to the untruthful dispatch which made 
it still more unjust to the victims. 

The colored people of Savannah have the 
legal and constitutional right to ride in the 
street cars. The Cincinnati platform (if it 
means anything at all) g@arantecg that right. 

Mr. Sumner assures the colored —_ that 
because the National Democratic Convention 
accepted the Cincinnati platform their rights 
are secure; but while the telegraph wires 
were throbbing with his high-sounding words, 
the story of the street car riot turned them 
into upmeaning nonsense. It was asingular 
coincidence that Charles Sumner’s letter 
should be printed in a parajle] column with 
the Savannah massacre.— Baltimore American. 


e So ame. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL ERA. 





U. Ss. GRANT 


AND THE 


COLORED PEOPLE. 


HIS WISE, JUST, PRACTICAL, AND 
EFFECTIVE FRIENDSHIP THOR- 
OUGHLY VINDICATED BY INCON. 
TESTABLE FACTS IN HIS RECORD 
FROM 1862 TO 1872—WORDS OF 
TRUTH AND SOBERNESS—HE WHO 
RUNS MAY READ AND UNDER- 
STAND—BE NOT DECEIVED, ONLY 
TRUTH CAN ENDURE. 








To the Colored: People of the United States: 


There are many dissemblers and falsi- 
fiers of the Greeley party in the South 
who are seeking the control of the col- 
ored voters, by declaring to them that 
President Grant is not, and never bas been, 
a faithful and sincere friend of my race. 
Indeed, Senator Sumner makes a charge of 
this kind, and while I would not for a mo- 
ment imply that I have lost faith in the hon- 
ored Senator's sincerity and integrity, still 
I must declare that President Grant’s course, 
from the time he drew the sword in defense 
of the old Union in the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi till he sheathed it at Appomattox, 
and thence to this day in his reconstruction 
policy and his war upon the Ku-Klux, is 
without a deed or word to justify such an 
accusation. 

In substantiation of my opinion—and I 
think I may say my race is a unit with me 
inthis opinion—I desire to subusit to you, 
and to the country through you, the follow- 
ing plain and truthful statement of the facts 
as the records prove them to be. 


STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 


And, first, let me recall the state of public 
opinion as regards the extent to which the 
welfare and righ®& of four millions of my 
enslaved people were involved during the 
first year and a half of the war. I quote 
from a letter of Mr. Lincoln’s, dated August 
23, 1862: 

‘‘My paramount object is to save the 
Union, and not either save or destroy 
slavery.”’ 

Mr Lincoln, in his proclamation, warned 
the rebels that he would, on the first day of 
January following, proclaim emancipation 
in those States where the people shall be in 
rebellion against the United States. That 
glorious proclamation he accordingly issued; 
but Kentucky, Tennessee, and portions of 
Louisiana and Virginia were not included in 
it. 

HE WAS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


General Grant commanded the armies 
which were moving southward from Cario 
and operating in territory affected and un- 
affected by the proclamation. I find, by 
consultation with an ex-officer in that army, 
who knew all the orders issued, that General 
Grant was always up with, or in advance of, 
authority furnished from Washington in re- 
gard to the treatment of those of our color 
then slaves. Thus a large number of our 
people, through his orders, were furnished 
employment within his lines, or transporta- 
tion to homes and places of comfort for 
themselves and families and education for 
their children in the North. And when he 
reached northern Mississippi, or the region 
where the people of our color were more nu- 
merous, I find that he issued, November 11, 
1862, before the Emancipation Proclamation 
and before authority was furnished from 
Washington, but solely on his own convic- 
tion of the military necessity and right, an 
order caring for our people. 

Those of our people fleeing from slavery 
had been not inaptly designated contrabands 
of war by General Butler. Those of us who 
participated in or witnessed these scenes can 
recall with sufficient vividness the exodus 
from slavery to liberty through the Federal 
lines whenever the soldiers in blue appeared. 
HE FORESEES THK EVIL AND PROVIDES MEANS 
TO AVOID IT. 

General Grant saw the demoralizing effect 
upon the army of thousands of men, women, 
and children pouring through the camps; 
he recognized, too, the humane considera- 
tion which would not allow, even in those 
disturbed and fearful scenes, the starvation 
of those negroes, in regard to whom, as slaves, 
the Government had not yet fixed its policy. 
Selecting an officer for the purpose, in Spe- 
cial Order No. 15, dated Headquarters 13th 
Army Corps, Department of the Tennessee, 
Lagrange, Tennessee, November 11, 1S£2, 
he directed this officer to ‘‘ take charge of 
the contrabands who came into the camp, 
organize them into suitable companies for 
work, see that they were properly cared for, 
and set them to work. He ordered suitable 
guards detailed for their protection, and the 
officer to report to him in person.’’ He 
followed this with ample orders to the Com 
missary General and Quartermaster General 
for the issuing of rations, clothing for men, 
women, and children, and implements ne- 
cessary for use in their labor. 

In General Ordera No. 13, dated Head- 
quarters 13th Army Corps, Department of 
the Tennessee, Oxford, Mississippi, Decem- 
ber 17, 1862, still half a month before the 
Emancipation Proclamation, he made the 
same officer General Superintendent of these 
affairs for the Department, with authority 
to designate assistants; und, in a word, in- 
ereasing his authority, specifying more fully 
the details of his duties, the kind of labor 
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in which our people were to be employed, 
and enforcing their compensation. They 
were to fill every position occupied by the 
soldier save what depended upon his enlist- 
ment. Their wives and children were also 
to be cared for and given employment as 
far as possible. 


HE ANTICIPATES THE FRE#DMEN'S BUREAU, 


Indeed, looking over a report of the 
General Superintendent, which was printed 
in the winter of 1865, and favorably reviewed 
by the North American Review, I find that 
each military post came to have an office, 
and that office had one officer to care for 
supplies furnished them, another for the 
enforcement of justice in their behalf, an- 
other for their medical attendance, another 
for their education. All abandoned prop- 
erty was ordered used for them. In all 
these benefits I find white refugees shared 
also. 

Here was the full germ of the Freedman’s 
Bureau apparent in the orders of General 
Grant before the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, not as a theory, but as a practical 
solution of the relation of slaves in the 
South to the suppression of the rebellion, 
and in the interest of the welfare of all con- 
cerned, 

How do these facts comport with the ac- 
cusations in question? We know General 
Grant dislikes everything dramatic, yet 
what a scene is this for the contemplation 
of the people of our color! Here, in the 
midst of the terrible scenes of war, still 
slaves, 80 far as law and the action of Gov- 
ernment is concerned, they are as far as 
possible protected in their families and lives, 
sheltered and clothed, their sick furnished 
medicines, and the well furnished with em- 
ployment that they might legru self-support. 

After slavery was declared abolished as 











spring approached, the Government deter- 


mined to employ the freedmen as soldiers, 
and Adjutant General Thomas was sent out 
proper authority to organize regiments 

the Mississippi Valley. Already one 
company of colored troops had been organ- 
ized, furnished with arms, and put on duty. 

General Grant was at Milliken’s Bend, 
Louisiana. His General Orders No. 25, say: 

‘‘Commissaries will issue supplies, and 
quartermasters will furnish stores on the 
same requisitions and returns as are re- 
quired from the troops. It is expected that 
all commanders will especially exert them- 
selves in carrying out the policy of the Ad- 
ministration, not only in organizing colored 
regiments and rendering them efficient, but 
also in removing prejudice against them.’’ 
Was this opposing the organization ot 
troops? 

General Grant, in his letter to General 
Lee, October 19, 1864, although declining 
to discuss the slavery question, declares, ‘* I 
shall always regret the necessity of retali- 
ating for wrongs done our soldiers, but re- 
gard it my duty to protect all persons re- 
ceived into the army of the United States, 
regardless of color or nationality !’’ 


HE WAS ALWAYS READY TO HEAR CONCERNING 
THE FREEDMEN. 

I learn from an ex-offiser, who was 
thoroughly cognizant of the facts, that in 
the midst of the fearful labor around Vicks- 
burg, General Grant always found time to 
attend to the calls necessary to make upon 
him in regard to the colored people or col- 
ored troops, that he gave every aid to the 
development of their industry and the means 
of their improvement. He favored no 
Utopian schemes, and songht practical so- 
lution of every difficulty in the way of the 
welfare of our people. That when before 
Vicksburg, he, and his associates in the 
chief command of the troops, who, night 
anc day, were pressing the siege, found time 
to listen to an extended report of the officer 
he had placed in charge of our people in 
the November previous. This report he 
afterwards forwarded to President Lincoln 
with a private letter, dated June 11, 1863, 
in which he says : 

‘‘ Finding that negroes were coming into 

our lines in great numbers and receiving 
kind or abusive treatment according to the 
peculiar views of the troops they first came 
in contact with, and not being able to give 
that personal attention to their care and use 
the matter demanded, I determined to ap- 
point a General Superintendent over the 
whole subject, and give him such assistants 
as the duties assigned him might require. 
I have given him such aid as was in my 
power, by the publication, from time to time, 
of such orders as seemed to be required, and 
generally at the suggestion of the Superin 
tendent. 
He speaks of the results up to that date 
as of great service to the blacks in having 
them provided for, when otherwise they 
would have been neglected, and to the Gov- 
ernment in finding employment for the né- 
gro whereby ho might earn what he was 
receiving. And, in closing, directs special 
attention to that portion of the report which 
would suggest orders regulating the subject 
which a Department Commander is not 
competent to issue. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS SATISFIED WITII HIM, 


The officer who delivered this letter aad 
report to Mr. Lincoln, states that Mr. Lin- 
coln received them with the greatest satis- 
action, asking many 41°s ionsaboat General 
Grant’s views upon the whole subject of the 
treatment of the colored people, and on thus 
learning something in detail of the success 
of General Grant's plans and the usefulness, 
in his judgment, of colored soldiers, he re- 
peated the expressions of his gratification 
that a General who was winning such mili- 
tary successes over the rebels was able, from 
a military standpoint, to give him so many 
practical illustrations of the benefits of the 
emancipation policy. 


HE ORGANIZES FREE LABOR WHERE HE GOES. 


I find in a printed copy of a letter to Mr. 
Levi Coffin, then in England, written by the 
General Superintendent, and dated at Vicks- 
burg only a year after its fall, a statement 
that ‘‘this supervision, embracing the terri- 
tory within the lines of our army, from Cairo 
down the Mississippi to Red river, together 
with the State of Arkansas, numbered in its 
care during the past year 113,650 freedmen. 
These are now disposed as follows: In 
military service as soldiers, laundresses, 
cooks, officers’ servants, and laborers in the 
various staff departments, 41,150; in cities, 
on plantations, and in freedmen’s villages 
and cared for, 72,600. Of these, 62 300 are 
eutirely self-supporting—the same as any 
industrial class anywhcre—as planters, me- 
chanics, barbers, hackmen, draymen, &c., 
conducting enterprises on their own respon- 
sibility, or as hired laborers. The remain- 
ing 10,200 receive subsistence from the Gov- 
erninent. ‘Thirty thousand of them are 
members of families whose heads are carry- 
ing on plantations, and have under cultiva- 
tion 4,000 acres of cotton, and are to pay the 
Government for their subsistence from the 
first income of crop. The other 7,200 in- 
clude the paupers (those over and under the 
self supporting age, the crippled and sick in 
hospital) of the 113,650, and those engaged 
in their care, and, instead of being unpro- 
ductive, have now under cultivation 500 
acres of corn, 790 acres of vegetables, and 
1,500 acres of cotton, besides the work done 
at wood-chopping, &c. 

There are reported in the aggregate some- 
thing over 100,000 acres of cotton under cul- 
tivation. Of these about 7,000 acres are 
leased and cultivated by blacks. Some of 
these are managing as high as 300 or 400 
acres. It is impossible to give, at the pres- 
ent date, any definite statement of many of 
the forms of industry. Fifty-nine thousand 
cords of wood are reported to me by Col. 
Thomas, Superintendent and Provost Mar- 
shal of Freedmen, as cut within the lines of 
110 miles on the river banks above and be- 
low this place. It would ke only a guess to 
state the entire amount cut by the people 
under this supervision; it must be enor- 
mous. The people have been paid from 60 
cents to $2.50 per cord for cutting. This 
wood has been essential to the commercial 
and military operations on the river. 

‘OF the 113,650 blacks here mentioned, 
18,320 have been under instruction in letters; 
about 4,000 have learned to read quite fair- 
ly, and about 2,000 to write.’’? So our peo- 
ple were helped by General Grant's policy 
through this terrible transition. 


HE SEES NO PEACE WHILE THERE IS SLAVERY. 


August 16, 1864, General Grant wrote Mr. 
Washburne the celebrated letter so widely 
quoted, in which he affirms that thesConfed- 
erate leaders had robbed the cradle and the 
grave to carry on the war, urging that our 
friends in the North could have no hope for 
peace from separation ; and among the spe- 
cial reasons in reply to ‘‘ peace on any 
terms,’’ he affirms that the South would de- 
mand the restoration of their slaves already 
free; they would demand indemnity for 
losses sustained; they would demand a 
treaty which would make the North slave 
hunters for the South; they would demand 
pay for every slave that escaped to the 
North. 

In his last and noted order to the great 
army, dated June 2, 1865, General Grant 
distinctly recognizes the good results they 
had accomplished ; affirms that they had 
“overthrown all armed opposition to. the 
enforcement of the laws, and the proclama- 
tion forever abolishing slavery—the cause 
and pretext Of the rebellion.’’ 








May we not justly say, will it not be the 
unquestioned sentiment of history that the 
liberty which Mr. Lincoln declared with his 
pen General Grant made effectual with his 
sword—by his skill in leading the Union 
armies to final victory ? 

Bat I prefer that General Grant shall 
speak for himself, by here quoting from his 
private letter to Mr. Washburne, and pub 
lished without the General's knowledge or 
permission, dated August 30, 1863, in which 
he said: ‘‘The people of the North need not 
quarrel over the institution of slavery. What 
Vice President Stephens acknowledges as 
the corner stone of the Confederacy is al 
ready knocked out. Slavery is already dead, 
and cannot be resurrected. It would takea 
standing army to maintain slavery in the 
South, if we were to make peace to-day 
guaranteeing to the South all their former 
constitutional privileges. 

“IT never was an Abolitionist—not even 
what could be called anti slavery—but I try 
to judge fairly and honestly, and because 
patent to my mind, early in the rebellion, 
that the North and South could never live 
in peace with each other except as one 
nation. As anzious as I am to see peace, 
and that without slavery, re-established, 1 
would not therefore be willing to see any 
setllement until this question is forever set- 
tled.”’ 

In a letter written by Mr. Lincoln to Gen- 
eral Grant, April 30, 1864, is this emphatic 
sentence: ‘I wish to express in this way my 
entire satisfaction with what you have done 
up to this time.’’ 


HE HAS BEEN TRUE IN PEACE AS IN WAR. 


But since he became President how faith- 
fully has he carried out his pledges in which 
we are most directly interested ? 

In his inaugural, March 4, 1867, we find 
these wise words in regard to suffrage and 
the fifteenth amendment: 

‘*The question of suffrage is one which is 
likely to agitate the public so long as a por- 
tion ef the citizens of the nation are ex- 
cluded from its privileges in any State. It 
seems to me very desirable that this ques 
tion should be settled now, and I entertain 
the hope and express the desire that it may 
be by the ratification of the fifteenth article 
of amendment to the Constitution.’’ 

Indeed, his language often points to his 
clear apprehension of the fact that peace 
could only be fully restored by removing 
the causes of disturbance. In his message 
in regard to Mississippi and Virginia, April 
7, 1869, while he urges the restoration of 
the States to their proper relations to the 
Government as speedily as possible, he 
clearly states that it must be conditioned 
that the people of those States shall ‘‘ be 
willing to become peaceful and orderly com- 
munities, and to adopt and maintain such 
constitutions and laws as will effectually 
secure the civi! and political rights of all 
persons within their borders. 


HE COMMENDS THE INDUSTRY OF THE FREED- 
MEN. 

True to all his instincts, all his declara- 
tions and aets in his first annual message, 
he has for our people as freedmen a kind 
word, aud declares ‘‘ the freedmen, under 
the protection they have recéived, are mak- 
ing rapid progress in learning, and no com- 
plaints are heard of lack of industry on their 
part where they receive fair remuneration 
for their labor; and among the reasons 
which he finds for gratitude to the Giver of 
all good, is acountry ‘‘ with a population of 
forty millions of free people, all speaking 
one language ; with facilities for every mor- 
tal to acquire an education ; with institutions 
closing to none the avenues to fame or any 
blessing of fortune that may be coveted; 
with freedom of the pulpit, the press, and 
the'school.’’ Again, he declares that the 
‘* second great object of the Government is 
to secure protection to the person and prop- 
erty of the citizen of the United States in 
each and every portion of our common coun- 
try wherever he may choose to move, with: 
out reference to original nationality, reli- 
gion, color, or politics, demanding of him 
only obedience to the laws and proper re- 
spect for the rights of others.”’ 


THE RATIFICATION OF THE 15TH AMENDMENT. 


Though, as he said, it is unusual to notify 
the two Houses by message, of the promul- 
gation of the ratification of an amendment 
to the Constitution, yet he sent one in re- 
gard to the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment, in which he said: ‘ Institu- 
tions like ours, in which all power is derived 
directly ‘rom the people, must depend 
mainly upon their intelligence, patriotism, 
and industry. I call the attention, there- 
fore, of the newly-enfranchised race to the 
importance of their striving in ever honor- 
able manner to make themselves worthy of 
their uew privilege. To THE rack MORE 
FAVORED HERETOFORE BY OUR LAWS I WOULD 
SAY, WITHHOLD NO LEGAL PRIVILEGE OF AD+ 
VANCEMENT TO THE NEW Citizen. The 
framers of our Constitution firmly believed 
that a republican government could not en- 
dure without intelligence and education gen- 
erally diffused among the people.’’ The 
‘‘ Father of his country,’’ in his farewell 
address, used this language: ‘ Promote, 
then, as a matter of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of the Government gives force to public 
Opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.’’ In his first annual 
message to Congress the same views are 
forcibly presented, and are again urged in 
his eighth meseage. 

I repeat that the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution completes 
the greatest civil change, and constitutes 
the most important event that has occurred 
since the nation came into life. The change 
will be beneficial in proportion to the heed 
that is given to the urgent recommendations 
of Washington. If these recommendations 
were important then, with a population of 
but a few millions, how much more import: 
ant now, with a population of forty millions, 
and increasing in a rapid ratio. 

I would, therefore, call upon Congress to 
take all the means within their constitutional 
powers to promote and encourage popular 
education throughout the country; and 
upon the people everywhere to see to it 
that all who possess and exercise political 
rights shall have the opportunity to acquire 
the knowledge which will make their share 
in the Government a blessing, and not a 
danger. 


COLORED MEN APPOINTED TO OFFICE, 


An inquiry into the appointments of col- 
ored men to office under General Grant gives 
results more satisfactory than [ auticipated. 
No records, so far as I learn, appear to be 
kept of the color of the appointees. 

I can only ascertain facts by my own 
personal knowledge and from the per. 
sonal knowledge of others acquainted with 
the appointees, It is impossible for me to 
fix the exact number, but I find them in all 
departments of the civil service. Two have 
been appointed foreign Ministers, several 
Collectors of Customs, some Assessors of In- 
ternal Revenue, and so on down through all 
the various grades of the service—as route 
agents, postmasters, clerks, messengers, 
&c., according to the intelligence and char- 
acter of the applicants. 

I should have been glad to have obtained 





the exact number of appointees of our color. 


In one Department at Washington I found 
249, and many more holding important posi- 
tions in its service in different parts of the 
country. In other Departments I ascertain 
corresponding gratifying facts as I pursued 
the inquiry, meeting some new man at every 
step, and left it satisfied, as I think any col 

ored man would be, that there has been a 
hearty disposition to disregard all past preja- 
dices and treat us in the matter of appoint- 
ments according to our merits. The ap- 
pointments to West Point, as overcoming 
the army prejudices, are well known, and 
too significant to be overlooked. 


PROTECTION AGAINST THE KU-KLUX. 

And what shall I say of hia enforcement 
of the law for the preservation of life and 
property in the South, whereby the savage 
outrages of organizations, known as Ku- 
Klux Klans, upon an innocent and suffering 
people have been so generally suppressed ‘ 
What a change has come? These outrages, 
the burning of school-houses and churches. 
the whipping and shooting of teachers, the 
midnight murder of men and women with- 
Out cause by masked villains, were so con- 
trary to the ideas of the country that they 
hardly seemed possible in a civilized land. 
But by the quiet yet firm course of General 
Grant in enforcing the law, thousands have 
openly acknowledged the crimes charged, 
the organizations stand confessed to the 
amazement of all good men North and 
South, and peace has come to mary places 
as never before. The scourging and slaugh- 
ter of our people have so far ceased. 

History will not mistake the first and yet 

humane part General Grant has performed 
in this work. Have not all violence and 
injustice to us ceased, it is not because he 
has failed to do his duty, but because of the 
prejudices and opposition of those who now 
claim to be the special friends of the colored 
man. And should not the good work of 
peace and good will go on till every Amer- 
ican citizen is known in the law and treated 
the same without regard to his color, it will 
be by the fatal success of those who assail 
General Grant, and would defeat his elec- 
tion, and thus prevent the successful accom- 
plishment of his benign purpese of per- 
petual union for the country and of assured 
liberty and protection to every person 
in it. 
Indeed, I closed the inquiry thoroughly 
satisfied, and believe that any man of my 
race would be, with the same facts before 
him, that with General Grant at the head 
of the Administration of the country we are 
assured, in due time, not only of all our 
rights, but of our privileges. 

Let me now come to my >wn personal 
relations with General Grant, as well as my 
own personal knowledge of him ; for I have 
the honor to know him well. Very much 
that you bave heard concerning him is true, 
and very much is false. He, like most pub- 
lic men, has been eeverely critizised, not 
only as an officer, but as a man. Here, 
then, is my testimony ccncerning him. 
During my varied public career of more 
than thirty years, I have, perhaps, more than 
any other colored man of my times, been 
brought into direct contact with our na- 
tion’s great men, and taking my whole ex- 
perience into account, I affirm that after our 
martyred President, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Senator Charles Sumner, no man in high 
position has manifested in his intercourse 
with me upon all occasions and in all places 
a more entire freedom from vulgar prejudice 
of race and color, than Ulysses S. Grant. 
I have called upon him often, (never, how 
ever, to solicit office for myself or for oth- 
ers,) and have always found him to be easily 
accessible, gentlemanly, and cordial. Like 
most of you when meeting with distin- 
guished white persons, I was on the look- 
out when meeting with General Grant for 
some indication of the presence in his man- 
ners and words of the slavery-born aversion 
to my race. I found nothing of the kind in 
him. You have heard that General Grant 
is a man of few words, and the inference 
has been drawn by his enemies, that he is a 
man of few ideas. Never was an inference 
more unjust. It often requires more talent 
to be silent, than to speak. It is the merit 
of this man that he knows just when to speak, 
and when to be silent. I have heard him 
converse, and converse freely, and to those 
who have seen him only in his silent moods 
my statement will hardly be credited, that 
few men in public life, or otherwise, can 
state facts with greater clearness and fluency, 
than General Grant. 

I have often been called upon to reconcile 
my exalted opinion of President Grant with 
the fact that I failed to be invited with the 
Commissioners of Inquiry to Santo Domingo 
to dine with the Presidentatthe White House. 
I have two answers to those who inquire of 
me on this point. First. The failure of the 
President to invite me could not have been 
because my personal presence on account of 
color would have been disagreeable to him, 
for he never withheld any social courtesy to 
General Tate, the Minister Plenipotentiary 
from the Republic of Hayti, a man of my 
own complexion; and in this connection I 
may state that during the war he showed 
himself as ‘free from Indian prejudice as 
negro prejudice, by retaining upon his staff 
Genera! Eli Parker. It is, besides, impos- 
sible that color is the explanation of the 
Omission to invite me, because the gentle- 
men whom he did invite had dined with me 
daily during ten weeks on an American ship, 
under an American flag, and in presence of 
representatives of the leading presses of the 
United States, and this doubtless by the 
President's special direction. It is farther 
obvious that color had nothing to do with 
the omission, because other gentlemen ac- 
companying the expedition to Santo Do- 
mingo equally with myself, though white, 
failed to receive an invitation to dine 
at the White House. The only Com- 
missioners provided for by the act of 
Congress, were Messrs, B. F. Wade, 
Andrew D. White, and S. G. Howe, with 
one Secretary, Mr. Allan A. Burton. These 
gentlemen called in a body upon the Presi- 
dent and were invited in an informal way to 
dine with him. I was not in company with 
the Commissioners when this call was made, 
and did not see the President until after- 
ward. Had I been in company with the 
Commissioners at the time of their visit, I 
have no question but that an_ invita- 
tion would have been extended to me as 
freely as to any of the gentlemen of the 
Commission who were invited. My second 
answer is that my devotion to General Grant 
rests upon high and broad public grounds, 
and not upon personal favor. I see in him 
the vigilant, firm, impartial, and wise pro- 
tector of my race from all the malign, 
reactionary, social, and political elements 
that would whelm them in destruction. 
He is the rock-bound coast against the 
angry and gnawing waves of a storm-tossed 
ocean saying, thus far ouly shalt thou come. 

Wherever else there may be room for 
doubt and uncertainty, there is nothing of 
the kind with Ulysses S. Grant as our can- 
didate. In the midst of political changes he 
is now as ever—unswerving and inflexible. 
Nominated regularly by the time-honored 
Republican party, he is clothed with all the 
sublime triumphs of humanity which make 
its record. That party stands to-day free 





from alloy, pure and simple. There is 
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neither ambiguity in its platform nor incon- 
gtuity in its candidates. U.S. Grant and 
Heary Wilson, the one from the West and 
the other from the East—the soldier and the 
Senator--are men in whom we can confide. 
No two names can better embody the pre- 
cious and priceless results of the suppression 
of rebellion and the abolition of slavery. 
We can no more array ourselves against 
these candidates and this party than we can 
resume our chains or insult our mothers. 
We are allied to the Republican party by 
every honorable sentiment of the human 
soul. While affection and gratitude bind us 
to the party, the well known character of 
the Democratic party, and the long line of 
antecedents of that party, repel us and make 
it impossible for us to cast in our lots with 
it. To vote for Messrs. Greeley and Brown 
Would justly invite to our heads the con- 
tempt and scornof honest men. Weshould 
not only brand ourselves as political knaves 
but as political fools, meanly marching to 
occupy a position to which we are invited by 
the Democratic party, which party during 
the last forty years has existed almost exclu: 
sively to make sure our slavery and degra- 
dation asarace. The key-note of the whole 
Greeley movement was sounded by Mr. 
James R. Doolittle upon taking the chair 
of the convention that nominated Mr. Gree- 
ley. He announced as one of the objects of 
the movement the “‘overthrow of negro su- 
premacy.’’ Can any negro be so blind as not 
to see the meaning of this? Where has the 
negro been supreme in this country? Is the 
simple exercise of tho elective franchise 
(for surely this is all we have exercised) to 
be overthrown? We leave the question 
with you. 


In view of the foregoing facts, the follow- 

ing most excellent letter should be added: 
Exscerive Manston, 
Wasnixctoy, VD. U., May 9, 1872. 
GentLemen: I am in receipt of your invi- 
tation extended to me to attend a mass 
meeting, to be held for the purpose of aid- 
ing in securing civil rights for the colored 
citizens of our country. I regret that a 
previous engagement will detain me at the 
Executive Mansion, and that I shall not be 
able to participate with you in person in 
your efforts to further the cause in which 
you are laboring. I beg to assure you, 
however, that I sympathize most eordially 
in any effort to secure for all our people, of 
whatever race, nativity, or color, the exer- 
cise of those rights to which every citizen 
should be entitled. 
I am, very respectfully, 
U. S. Grant. 

Such is the record oft the great chieftain 
whose sword cleft the hydra-head of treason, 
and by whose true heart and good right arm 
you gained the ballot, that glorious insignia 
of your citizenship. Such is the record of 
the wise statesman for whom you trusted 
your first ballot for President ; for no other 
than him can you trust yoursecond. Really, 
then, to his support with that resistless spirit 
in which you fought for your liberties, with 
that deep sincerity in which you mourned 
the foul death of your liberator—Lincoln— 
and with the same exultant hope in which 
you made General Grant your first Presi- 
dent, with your first votes, in 1868, 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
Wasuinatoy, July 17, 1872. 
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Mr. Garrison on the Situation. 


The Worcester Spy is permitted to pub- 
lish the following extract from a letter of 
Mr. William L. Garrison to a friend in 
that county : 


What a stupendous imposture is the 
game going on between so-called Liberal 
Republicanism and rebel Democracy for 
the Presidential prize! In the history of 
political corruption, is there anything to 
match it? I have always regarded Gree- 
ley as a man without any fixed principles ; 
but he is daily revealing himself, both in 
what he does and through the columns of 
the Tribune, (which is his special organ, 
and for the spirit of which he is to be held 
responsible, make what disclaimers or 
dodges he may in regard to its manage- 
ment,) as a first-class political dema- 
gogue, unless it may be charitably sus- 
pected that he is smitten with imbecility. 
His election to the Presidency will, to all 
intents and purposes, be the restoration 
of the South to the control of our national 
policy, and in that event there is to be 
poured out upon our land fresh vials of 
wrath to the extent of our recreancy, as 
a people, to the principles of freedom and 
righteousness. It is something worse 
than a mockery for him to point to the 
Cincinnati platform as a proof that he and 
his backers are eminently patriotic, as it 
is when Satan quotes Scripture to his 
purpose. Greeley we know, and what 
the Democratic party (North and South) 
has been and is we know, namely, that 
they are not to be trusted with official 
station and power, promise what they 
will or swear to what they may. For the 
great peril that threatens us in the rejec- 
tion of Grant and the downfall of the Re- 
publican party, I consider Mr. Sumner 
largely accountable by his speech and 
conduct toward them both. He may be 
able to persuade himself that he is acting 
a most patriotic and disinterested part; 
but the fact is none the less humiliating 
and condemnatory that none are so 
pleased with his course as those who 
took up arms to destroy the Republic, 
who until recently have been his bitter- 
est foes, and who are still essentially as 
Southern in all their aims and sentiments 
as they have ever been. 


——_—_-—-@ @eo-— 


A Voice from the Grave of Gen. 
Thomas. 


No soldier of the Union, and no patriot 
within the limits of this Republic, can 
ever hear the name of Gen. George H. 
Thomas, the hero of Chickamauga and 
Nashville, without a thrill of pride and 
admiration. Gen. Thomas is now dead; 
but, from his honored grave, he still 
speaks to his countrymen, urging the re- 
election of President Grant. The follow- 
ing is one of the last letters he ever 
wrote, and we need not commend it to 
the attention of the boys.in blue. They 
will all read it and heed it for the love 
they felt and still feel for its illustrious 
author : 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 8, 1869. 
Gen. B. S,. Roberts : 


DEAR GENERAL—I have had your let- 
ter of the 22d of November in my posses- 
sion some days, but have not had leisure 
to reply until to-day. Many persons have 
of late spoken to me of the probabilities 
of the next four years. I have invariably 
declined all propositions affecting myself, 
and I now again do so to you. do not 
approve of the railroad speed with which 
the people of the United States do things, 
We have no stability, but are constantly 
not only on the go, but rush matters to 
the verge of confusion, if not of ruin. I 
sometimes think we, as a people, are 
especially guarded by an all-wise Provi- 
dence, else our recklessness would have 
long since involved the nation in hopeless 
confusion. No sooner are public affairs 
rescued from discord and the offices filled 
with men who, to all appearances, are 
the undoubted choice of the people, than 
new combinations are formed to destroy 
the incumbents, if not in character, at 
least in usefulness, and set up a new set, 
almost unknown, and certainly of doubt- 
ful experience. I would not like to see 
any alteration in the Executive for the 
next eight years, unless the present in- 
cumbent should ae oem ge for 
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The Path for Honest Men. 


The Buffalo Evening Post, an Vid and Honest Democratic Pa- 
per, Repudiates Greeley and Declares fer Grant. 


Mr. George J. Bryan, of the Buffalo Evening Post, admirably 
ctnton as follows his reasons for spurning the nomination of 
weoley and for declaring in favor of the election of Grant and 


A life-long Democrat, casting my first vote for James K. Polk 
for President in 1844, I have for upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury maintained the principles a supported the candidates of 
the Democratic party. I did so with the pen and upon the stump, 
whether fortune smiled or frowned on our ponsat cv Ra I did 
so in my independent Buffalo Evening Post, despite the unscru- 
pulous and malignant opposition (not honorable competition) of 
the party hack or collar organ, the Buffalo Daily Courier. I claim 
to be an old school Democrat, and derived my theories and views 
of Democracy, not from the thieving and degenerate Tammany 
Hall, not from such gigantic robbers as Tweed, Connolly, and 
Sweency, or their Buffalo chum, ‘Joseph, the Scribe ;’’ but from 
the writings of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, as interpreted in 
public affairs by the old, time-honored leaders of the party, such 
as Andrew Jackson, Martin Van Buren, Silas Wright, and 
Thomas H. Benton. Four years ago I sustained, as did over 
2,509,000 Democrats, Horatio Seymour, of Oneida, for the Presi- 
dency. He was conceded to be, even by his political opponents, 
a statesman, scholar, and a Christian gentleman. He was the 
nominee of an open, manly convention of pronounced Demo- 
crats, who dared proclaim their views upon all subjects. He was 
defeated at the polls by the present incumbent of the Presiden- 
tial office ; but there was no dishonor in the defeat. We were 
beaten, but not conquered. Time passedon. Last year, thanks 
to the bold and masterly exposures of the New York Daily Times, 
(a pronounced Grant paper,) the colossal frauds of Tammany 
were unearthed. It was shown that Tammany Hall had become 
a den of thieves. It was demonstrated that under the honored, 
the revered name of Democracy, a set of unscrupulous villains 
had committed robberies without a parallel in the history of our 
country. Honest Democrats hung their heads in chagrin, and 
the people of our country were justly fired with indignation 
against the authors of such outrages. It was felt that a blow | 
had been struck at the existence of our republican institutions. 
How did the leaders of the party treat those frauds? Did its 
members pronounce in unmistakable tones against the foul 
wrong? Nothing of the sort. The resolutions adopted were of 
a milk-and-water character, and to crown the insult the Tam- 
many delegates practically stifled the voice of the convention. 
In corroboration of the truth of my assertion, I have only to re- 
mind my readers that the Buffalo Courier, whose political editor- 
in-chief is the acknowledged chum of Big Thief Tweed, never 
fairly and squarely condemned either Tammany or the scoundrels 
who committed the robberies. As illustrative of my views of real 
Democracy, I need only say that from the outset I denounced in 
and out of my Post not os these frauds but the dastards who 
perpetrated them. The failure of the Democratic organization 
to face the music on them induced me to give but a cold and re- 
luctant support to the State ticket last fall, and that only in view 
of the chance that in the Presidential contest of 1872 it might 
right itself. But how stands the case? Trading politicians, 
renegades, Tammany thieves, the followers of the Brooklyn Ring, 
and the leaders of the Buffalo one-horse branch of the Tammany 
Ring have joined hands. Unrepentant rebels, the very worst 
elements North and South have united upon one of the most un- 
fit men in the Union for President. Horace Greeley, the very 
personification and embodiment of all the isms that have ever 
afflicted our land, has been nominated by the automatons who 
met at Baltimore and called themselves Democrats for the De- 
mocracy to vote for, What an insult to honest Democrats! 
What a barefaced fraud! Whata stupendous farce! Barnum, 
the king of showmen and high priest of humbugs, never did a 
sharper thing. I repudiate such a nomination. I go further. I 
shall vote for and work for the election of Ulysses S. Grant for 
President and Henry Wilson for Vice President. President 
Grant is by all odds the safest, the best man of the two. His 
administration has been able, honest, and patriotic. The great 
business interests of the country never were more prosperous. 
We enjoy the blessings of peace and prosperity to an unparal- 
leled extent. I have an abiding faith in the intelligence, in the 
patriotism, in the sober second thought of the American people. 
That faith induces me to confidently predict that the nominees of 
the Philadelphia Convention will be triumphantly elected. 

Buffalo, July 26, 1872. Gero. J. BRYAN. 


Letter from Livingstone. 


TT 
The Slave ‘a:auc of Africa. 
New York, July 26.—Dr. Livingstone, in another letter to 
Mr. Bennett, speaks as follows of the slave trade: 


The whole traffic, whether by land or ocean, is a gross outrage 
upon the common law of mankind. Itis carried on from age to 
age, and in addition to the untold evils it inflicts, presents al- 
most insurmountable obstacles to the intercourse between differ- 
ent portions of the human family. This open sore is partly owing 
to human cupidity and partly to the ignorance of the more civil- 
ized of mankind to the blight which lights chiefly on the more de- 
graded piracy on the high seas. In now trying to make the 
Eastern African slave trade better known to Americans I indulge 
the hope that I am aiding, ——_ in a small degree, the good 
time coming when slavery as well as piracy will be chased from 
the world. Many have but a faint idea of the evils that trading 
in slaves inflicts on the victims and authors of its atrocities. 
Most people imagine that negroes after being brutalized by a 
long course of servitude, with but few ameliorating influences 
.that elevate the more favored races, are fair average specimens 
of the African man. Our ideas are derived from the slaves of 
the West coast, who have for years been subject to domestic 
bondage and all the depressing agencies of the most unhealthy 
climate. These have told most injuriously on their physical 
frames, while fraud and the rum trade have ruined their moral 
nature so as not to discriminate differences of monstrous injustice. 

Here follows a description of the negroes as Dr. Livingstone 
found them contrasted with those with whom Americans are fa- 
miliar coming from the west coast of Africa. The ancient 
Egyptian, with his large, round, black eyes, full, luscious lips, and 
somewhat depressed nose, is far nearer the typical negro than 
the West Coast African, who has been debased by the unhealthy 
land he lives in. The slaves generally, and especially those on 
the west coast at Zanzibar and elsewhere, are extremely ugly. I 
have no prejudice against their color, and indeed any one who 
lives long among them forgets that they are black and feels that 
— are just fellow men, but the low retreating forehead, prog- 
nathous jaws, lank heels, and other physical peculiarities common 
among the slaves and West African negroes, always awaken 
some feelings of aversion. I would not utter a syllable calculated 
to press down either class more deeply in the mire in which it is 
already sunk, but I wish to point out that these are no typical 
Africans any more than typical Englishmen, and that the na- 
tives on nearly all the highlands of the interior Continent are as 
a rule fair average specimens of humanity. 

I happened to be preseut when all the head men of the great 
chief, Msama; who lives west of the south end of Tanganyika 
had come together to make peace with certain Arabs who had 
burned their chief town, and I am certain one could not see more 
finely formed, intellectual heads in any assembly in London or 
Paris, and the faces and forms corresponded finely with the well 
shaped heads. 

Msama himself had been a sort of Napoleon for fighting and 
conquering in his younger days. He was exactly like an ancient 
Assyrian sculptured on Nineveh marble, as Nimrod and others, 
and he showed himself to be one of ourselves by habitually in- 
dulging in copious potations of beer called pombe. Many of the 
women are very pretty, and like all ladies would have been much 
prettier had they only let themselves alone. They are not black, 
but of a light brown color. They have black eyes, beautiful fore- 
heads, nicely rounded limbs, well shaped forms, and small hands 
and feet; but adorn themselves by filing splendid teeth to points 
like a cat’s teeth, and tatooing their bodies and sticking pierced 
glass through their noses. 

Cazemba’s Queen, Moaria Nyombe, would be esteemed a real 
beauty either in London, Paris, or New York, and yet she had 
a small hole through the cartilage near the tip of her slightly 
aquiline nose, but she had only filed one side of two of the front 
of her snow white teeth, and then what a laugh she had. She 
was carried to her farm in a pony pheton, which is a sort of 
throne fastened to two very long poles, and carried by twelve 
stalwart citizens. 

Towards the close of his letter Dr. Livingstone states that he 
will remain at Unyanyembe until he receives fifty men and fresh 
supplies from the coast, when he will proceed to the great 
water shed described in yesterday’s letter and complete his ex- 
plorations of what he believes to be the great valley of the Nile. 


Senator Wilson Speaks. 


Aun Explicit Denial of the Charges of Know-Nothingism Pre- 
pared Against Him—Equal Liberty to All, Without 
Distinction of Creed, Color, or Nationality. 


Boston, July 30.—The following letter from Senator Wilson 
explains itself: 


NATICK, Mass., July 29. 

J. O. Culter, Esq., State Journal, Madison, Wisconsin : 
DEAR SiR: The mail has just brought me your note and ex- 
tracts, clipped from newspapers purporting to be speeches made 
me. Inanswer to your inquiries, I have to say that they and 
all thoughts and words of like character, which have appeared in 
the papers, are pure inventions, wicked forgeries, and absolute 
falsehoods. Never have I thought, written, or spoken those 
words, nor anything resembling those words, nor anything that 
the most malignant sophistry could torture into those words. I 
could not have done so, for they are abhorrent to every convic- 
tion of my judgment, to every throb of my heart, and every as- 
piration of my soul. Born in extreme poverty, having endured 
the hard lot the sons of poverty are too often enforced to endure, 
I came to manhood passionately devoted to the creed of human 
equality. All my life I have cherished a bright hope and held 
and avowed as a living faith the doctrine that all men, without 
distinction of color, race, or nativity, should have entire liberty 
and exact equality, all the rights I asked for myself. My th ts, 
my records, my pen, my votes, have been consecrated for more 
than thirty-six years to human nmghts. In the Constitutional 
Convention of Massachusetts—in eight years’ service in her Le- 
gislature—in more than seventeen years’ service in the Senate 
of the United States—in thirteen hundred public addresses—in 
the press—in speeches and writings that would fill many volumes 
and make thousands of pages—I have iterated and reiterated the 
doctrines of equal rights for all conditions of men, Is it not, my 
dear sir, passing strange, that purthenship should so blind men 
to a sense of truth, justice, a ey. that they could forge 
and print abhorrent sentiments ting to God and man, and 


them upon one whose life has been ven to the cause 
equal rights at whose £ - 





home, and found s thies were 
given to the friends of liberty of all races andinationalities abwood 
Yours, etc., : HENRY WILSON. 
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WHAT I LIVE FOR. 
I live for those who love me, 
And for those Who know'me trus ; 
For the heaven that smiles abeve me 
And awaits my spirit, too— 
For all human ties that bind me, 
For the task by God assigned me, 
For the bright h Jeft behind me, 
And the good that I can do. 


I live to learn their story, 
Who've suffered for my sake ; 
To emulate their glory 
And follow in their wake— 
Bards, Patriots, Martyrs, Sages— 
The noble of all ages, 
Whose deeds crown history’s pages, 
And Time’s great yolume make. 


1 live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone for gold ; 
When man to man united, 
And every wrong thus righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 
And for those who know me true ; 
For the heaven that smiles aboye me, 
And awaits my spirit, too— 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 
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The Legality of Colored Odd-Fel- 
lows and Masons in the 
United States, 


RNicumonp, VaA., July 1, 1872. 
Te the Public : 

The object of the writer of this article is 
to reply to a letter which appeared in the 
Richmond Dispeteh, June 10, 1872, froma 
person writing under the name of *‘NoRTH 
OF THE PoTromac.’’ This letter misrepre- 
sents the Colored Odd-Fellows and Masonic 
Fraternities in this country, by denying that 
such secret Orders have a legal existence 
here, on account of a curse which he pre- 
tends rests on the colored race, and which, 
he alleges, was imposed by God. The whole 
story, as related and commented upon by 
“NORTH OF THE Poromac,”’ is here refuted 
and set aside as haying been falsely and ig- 
norantly gottenup. ‘The plain facts may be 
relied upon, for they are facts of sacred and 
profane record, which “Norrn or PorTo- 
MAC” does not contradict, if the facts appear 
with his comments. Though few in number, 
they are the products of many more which 
may be brought in use, whenever called 
upon, to make clear other facts relative to 
the legality of the Colored Odd-Fellows and 
Masons in the United States. The record, 
too, of Noah’s sons, the parts of the country 
where they settled, their wealth, their glory, 
and their work in Speculative and Operative 
Masonry. It is not our wish to fight over 
this matter, but when men allow their preju- 
dices to lead them to advocate false issues, 
thus pandering to their hate, they will ever 
find those who will advocate the truth, and 
set themselves right, fearless of consequences. 

ONE wuo0 READS, 
RICHMOND, VA., June 26, 1872. 

Mr. Eprror:-—An article, or letter, ap- 
peared in the Dispatch of the 10th instant, 
from a person calling himself “NORTH OF 
THE PoroMAC,”’ professing to correct an er- 
ror into which he said you had fallen, by al- 
luding to us as ‘‘Odd-Fellows.’’? He stated 
that there were ‘‘no Colored Odd-Fellows in 
the United States, or recognized. by the 
Grand Lodge of the United States. The Eng- 
lish Odd-Fellows may have granted charters 
to negroes in the United States—I say, may 
have granted charters to negroes in_ the 
United States—but, if so, the act would have 
been a gross invasion of jurisdiction, and 
consequently would cause the Lodges so 
chartered to be regarded as illegal, spurious, 
and clandestine. The ancient societies, on 
the secret principle from which Odd-Fellow- 
ship claims to have descended, admitted only 
descendants members of free races. The 
African race, or descendants of Canaan, the 
son of Noah, was by curse pronounced by 
God himself a servile race, (see Gen., chap. 
ix,) doomed to perpetual slavery, or servile 
life. They never were admitted into the an- 
cient associations, being excluded by per- 
petual slavery. They were bearers of bur- 
dens. If admitted by the modern lineal suc- 
eessors of those ancient societies, such ad- 
mission would yitiate the line of descent from 
free races, and destroy the succession. There 
ean be no negro Odd-Fellows.”’ 

The same assertions are made relative to 
negro Masons. The writer of that article is 
vastly mistaken, and if his idea of the matter 
were accepted, it would lead to the grossest 
error, and a very serious reflection upon his 
knowledge of the Scripture he quotes, and an 
ignorance of ancient history. If he admits 
the latter, I can pardon him, and ask com- 
miseration for him, as many are better ac- 
quainted with the Scripture and the origin of 
the societies about which he presumes to 
write.” I desire to call the attention of the 
writer (and all who may be acquainted with 
the history of the negro) to the following 
facts, and his connection with all that has 
given life and interest to the world: 

First. I deny that God did himself curse 
Canaan, for the language used does not say 
that God cursed Canaan, but Noah said, 
“Cursed be Canaan, <A servant of servants 
shall he be unto his brethren.”? According 
to authentic sacred and profane history, 
Moses, the Prophet, speaking of Nimrod, 
whose lineage may be traced to Ham, tells 
us that “the was a mighty hunter before the 
Lord.”? The Septuagent renders the words, 
**a mighty hunter, a hunting giant.’’ (Gen. 
X chap., 8th and 9th y.) In Whelpley’s 
Compend. we find that *‘Nimrod laid the 


foundation of the city and of the kingdom of 


Babylon. The beginning of the kingdom was 
Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar. Nimrod was the son 
of Cush, grandson of Ham, and great-grand- 
son of Noah. Nimrod’s son and successor, 
Ninus, with Semiramis his Queen, rendered 
themselves famous by the exploits they are 
said to have done. Ninus enlarged the city 
of Nineveh, which is said to have been sixty 
miles in circumference, closed by a wall one 
hundred feet high, and fortified with one 
thousand five hundred towers, two hundred 
feet high. He extended his conquests east- 
ward, for he is said to have led his armies in- 
toIndia. Semiramis, his Queen, rendered her 
name immortal, by adding to Babylon many 
superb structures, in the building of which 
she employed two million of men, Menes, 
the son of Ham, was the first King of Egypt, 
to which country we are now indebted for the 
Arts and Sciences, for it was indeed the most 
renowned school for wisdom and_ polities. 
It was there that illustrious men of Greece, 
such as Homer, Pythagoras, and Plato, and 
even its Legislators, Lycurgus and Solan, 
resorted to complete their studies and to 
draw from that fountain its rare advantages. 
It is also conceded by all historians, that 
Menes instituted the worship of the gods, and 
the ceremonies of sacrifices. Rev. J. New- 
ton Brown, in his Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, revised hy Rey. George P, Ty- 
ler, makes the following statement: ‘Sidon, 
the eldest son of Canaan, founded the city of 
Sidon, and was father of the Sidonians and 
Phonecians. Canaan had ten other sons, 
who were fathers of many tribes dwelling 
in Palestine and Syria, namely: the Hettites, 
the Jebusites, the Amorites, the Girgasites, 
the Hivites, the Arkites, the Sinites, the 
Arvadites, the Zemarites, aud the Hema- 
thites. It is believed that Canaan lived and 
died in Palestine, which from him was called 
the land of Canaan; notwithstanding, the 
curse is directed against Canaan, the son, and 
not against Ham, the father. It is often 
supposed that all the prosperity of Ham were 
placed under the malediction, * Cursed be 
Canaan, a servant of servants shall he be 
unto his brethren.’ But the true reason why 
Canaan only was mentioned probably is, that 
the curse was in fact restricted to the pos- 
terity of Canaan. It is true that many Afri- 
cans, descendants of other branches of IHam’s 
family, have been largely and cruelly en- 
slaved, but so have other tribes in ditferent 

arts of. the world. There is certainly no 
‘proof that the negro race were eyer placed 
under this malediction, Wad they been in- 
cJuded in it, this would neither have justified 
their oppressors nor proved that Christianity 
is not designed to remove the eyil of slavery, 
But Canaan, alone in his descendants, is 








cursed, and Tfam only in that branch of his 
poset. It follows that the ion of 

16 Canaanitish races to Israel Is the 
prophecy. To them it was limited, and with 
them it expired. Part of the seven nations 
of the Canaanites were made slaves to the 
Israelites, when they took , and 
the remainder by Salomon.’? 

We come to a petiod while Solomon stood 
in his es w ping at Jerusalem. The 

ueen of thé South, who was no less than an 
Ethiopian woman, a person of peculiar wealth 
and intelligence, comes up to the Metropolis. 
Understanding a part of those virtues re- 
corded to good men, she brought with her 
many precious jewels, and presented them 
to the King. She talked with him and 
greatly admired the wonderful wisdom dis- 
played by this servant of God. We hear of 
no objections being made on account of her 
origin. We would call the attention of 
** NORTH OF Potomac”? and his friends to a 
portion of the New Testament, which we 
hope he will read for his information, hoping 
that he is not an Infidel, (Acts 8th chap.) 
Here we find a man whom the intelligent 
world regard as a black man or negro, using 
the term made use of by ‘‘ NortTu oF Poto- 
MAC.’’ The eunuch, a person of *‘ great au- 
thority, under Candace, Queen of the Ethio- 
pians,’’ seems to haye had a knowledge of the 
Jewish religion, for he was reading tho 
Prophecies of Isaiah. By close examination 
it is clear that the church understood the 
Greek language, as he was a distinguished 
person, and Philip, a minister of the New 
‘Testament, instructed him more fully in the 
Hebrew language, and made with him a 
common cause in the great principle of com- 
mon brotherhood. ‘Philip baptized the 
eunuch, and he went on his way rejoicing.” 
The rights of the negro were not ignored be- 
cause some one of his nation had been en- 
slaved, but his manhood was acknowledged, 
as all just judgments should decide. 

The question of right to privileges m_ Se- 
cret Orders, Masons and Odd Fellows, belong 
alike to every race and complexion of the 
human family. The charter referred to is 
right and properly obtained, while the refusal 
of the Grand Lodge of the United States was 
only a denial founded upon prejudice against 
the negro, without the slightest ground of 
excuse otherwise than hate to the negro, and 
an unmanly desire to oppress the negro and 
his descendants. The allegations of ‘* none 
but descendants of free races,’’ are as false 
as the devil, whom ‘* Norrim or THE PorTo- 
MAC”’ represents. We will here present our 
chart in its due form for the inspection of all, 
and promise the world to continue our work 
with assiduity, with the hope of dispelling the 
darkness which now rests on ** NORTH OF 
THE Potomac,” and all who have imbibed 
like prejudices against a race they help to 
cover with shame. The highest virtues 
claimed by the world of mankind, are truth 
and honesty. The battle is now in that di- 
rection, and our heart and hands shall foster 
their claims, ‘‘ in the dark as well as in the 
light.’ Our brethren in England were duly 
consulted upon all matters of rights, as touch- 
ing our Order in this country; they under- 
stood the groundless objectiona mado by 
‘** NorTH OF Poromac,”’ and his associates, 
and have a tear of sympathy to pour or drop 
upon his disaffected heart, and hope when he 
again writes about the negro being debarred 
from the right of Odd-Fellowship, he will ex- 
amine sacred and profane record, else he will 
prove himself still more ignorant on the sub- 
jects upon which he writes. A biased mind 
never can attain to that degree of friendly 
celebrity that is attainable to the noble and 
honest heart. That ‘“ Nort or THE Po- 
TomMAc’’ may be enlightened, we place before 
him a part of our communications with our 
good brethren in England. 

WARRANT FROM THE C, oF M., ENGLAND. 

Resolutions passed by the Committeo of 
Management, the 19th day of December, 
1843: 

First. That the Philomatheam Lodge, No. 
646, be empowered to form a Sub-Committee 
of Management, subject to resolutions, and 
under the control of the Committee of Man- 
agement, of the Grand United Order of Odd- 
Fellows, England, of eight Past Officers, if 
possible, to carry out the extension of our 
order, in granting Dispensations, Xc., across 
the Atlantic, until the A. M., in 1844, viz: 
G. M., D. G. M., G. S. and five Directors. 

Second. That the Sub-Committee of Man- 
agement in New York, shall be under the 
same laws as the Committee in England, as 
regard to fines, &c. 

Third. That the,Sub-Committee shall send 
a report of its proceedings every three months, 
to the Committee of Management, England. 

Fourth. When goods are wanted of the 
Committee of Management, in England, the 
order must be signed by the G. M., D. G. M., 
and Secretary, with a seal attached of the 
Sub-Committee, and the Sub-Committee an- 
swerable for the payment of all monies due 
to the Committee of Management, England. 

‘ifth. That the Sub-Committee shall send 
to the Committee of Management, in Decem- 
ber every year, a list of all the members in 
the different branch Lodges, and all other 
‘information’? which may be required. 

Sixth. We, the undersigned composing the 
Committee of Management, for the time be- 
ing, of the Grand United Order of Odd-Fel- 
lows, held at Leeds, in the county of York, 
England, hereby declare that the Sub-Com- 
mittee, when formed in New York, North 
America, shall have full power to grant Dis- 
pensations and open new lodges, having first 
obtained the Dispensation, &c., of the Com- 
mittee in England, and transact such other 
business as may come before them, and they 
shall have our aid and support so long as the 
laws of the Order shall be observed and kept, 
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as witness our hand and seal, this 22d day of 


December, one thousand cight hundred and 
forty-three. 

JOuN HoLroyp, Grand Sec., 
GEORGE TERRY, Grand M., 
Won. Brrrron, Deputy G. M., 
WILLIAM SIBBET, 

Henry IIGGINs, 

JOHN TAYLOR, 

AARON GILES, 

JAS. MEREDITH BERCKLEY,. 


{Seal.} 


Sub-Committee of the Grand United Order of 


Oda- Fellows. 


LEEDS, YORKSHIRE, HARWoopD ARMS 
TAVERN. 


(Concluded next week.) 


ga) @ % r } | 
HYSON HOTEL. 

Will be removed from 421 Ninth street to 709 
G street, between-Seventh and Eighth streets, 
opposite the Patent Office, on the first day of 
July, 1872. 

This Hotel is centrally located, being in the 
immediate vicinity of the Patent and Post Office 
Departments, and in easy communication by 
strect railway with all Government Departments, 
which renders this one of the most desirable lo- 
calities in the city. 

The parlors and bed-rooms are large and well 
ventilated, and admirably adapted to the use of 
families or private parties. 

This Hotel has a fine dining saloon with pri- 
vate apartments for ladies, where meals will be 
served on the European plan at all hours, and 
where no distinction will be made on account of 





race or color. First-clasa bathing and hair- 
dressing rooms attached. 
july4 4t] HENRY HYSON, Proprietor. 


CHAS. P. CRANDELL, 


DEALER IN 


WINES AND LIQUORS, 
No. 412 Eleventh Street, 
Between E Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 


de7-tf WASHINGTON, D.C. _ 
TWE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE 
BALTIMORE NORMAL SCHOOL FOR 
THE EDUCATION OF COLORED TEACH- 
ERS desire to engage a competent Male ‘Teach- 
er to take charge of the Male Grammar Depart- 
ment. A colored person preferred. Address, 
in the hand writing of applicant, giving refer- 
ence, and stating qualifications, age, Kc., 
GEORGE B. COLE, Secretary, 
jel36t =P, O. Box 212, Baltimore, Md. 


J OURNEYMEN BARBERS WANTED. 
To good, steady workmen permanent employ- 
ment given and good pay. ; 
Address 
LEWIS TEMPLE, Hair Dresser, 
56 Union st., New Bedford, Mass. 
je27-3m 
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PROPOSALS. 


POSALS FOR MAIL STEAMSHIP 
RURVICE BETWEEN SAN FRANCIS- 
CO, JAPAN, AND CHINA. 





Post Orrics Dararrwent, 
. Wasutsertos, June 5, 1872. 

In accordance with the provisions of sections 
3 and 6 of the aet of Congress approved June 
1, 1872, entitled ‘An act making appropria- 
tions for the service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the yeat ending. Juno thirty, eighteen 
hurdred and seventy-three,”’ which sections are 
in the words and figures following, viz: 

Sec. 3. * * * # And the Postmaster General 
is hereby authorized to contract with the lowest 
bidder, within three months after the passage of 
this act, after sixty days’ public notice, for a 
term of ten years from and after the first day of 
October, eighteen hundred and seventy-three, 
for the conveyagce of an additional monthly 
mail on the said route, at a compensation not 
to exceed the rate per yoyage now paid under 
the existing contracts, and upon the same con- 
ditions and limitations as prescribed by existing 
acts of Congress in reference thereto, and the 
respective contracts made in pursuanes thereof; 
and the contractors ucder the provisions of this 
section shall be required to carry the United 
States mails during the existence of their con- 
tracts, without additional charge, on all the 
steamers they may run upon said line, or any 
part of it, or any branch or extension thereof: 
Provided, That all steamships hereafter accepted 
for said service shall be of not less than four 
thousand tons register each, and shall be built 
of iron, and with their engines and machinery 
shall be wholly of American construction, and 
shall be so constructed as to be readily adapted 
to the armed naval service of the United States 
in case of war, and before acceptance the officers 
by whom they aro inspected shall report to the 
Seeretary of the Navy and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral whether this condition has been complied 
with: J’rovided,, That in all cases the officers 
of the ships employed in the service herein pro- 
vided for shall be citizens of the United States, 
and that persons of foreign birth, who have ac- 
cording to law declared theiry intention to be- 
come citizens of the United States, may be em- 
ployed as though they were citizens within the 
meaning of this section, or of any act or acts 
specified in the act of June twenty-eight, eigh- 
teen hundred and sixty-four; and the Govern- 
ment of the Usited States shall have the right 
in case of war to take for the use of the United 
States any of the steamers of said line, and in 
such case pay a reasonable compensation there- 
for: Provided, The price paid shall in no case 
exceed the original cost of the vessel so taken, 
and this provision shall extend to and be appli- 
cable to the steamers of the Brazilian line here- 
inafter provided for.’’ 

** See. 6. That if the contract for the increase 
of the mail service between San Francisco and 
China and Japan to a semi-monthly service 
shall be made with the Pacitic Mail Steamship 
Company, or shall be performed in the said 
company’s ships, or the ships of its successors 
in interest, the moneys payable under such con- 
tract shall be paid while the said company or its 
successors in interest shall maintain and run 
the line of steamships for the transportation of 
freight and passengers at present run between 
New York and San Francisco, via the Isthmus 
of Panama, by the said Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and no longer: Provided, That said 
requirement shall in all respects apply to any 
party contracting for the mail service heteoen 
San Francisco and China and Japan, as well as 
to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company."’ 

PROPOSALS 

will be received at the Post Office Department, 
in the city of Washington, until 3 o'clock p. m., 
on MONDAY, the 12th day of August, 1872, for 
conveying the mails of the United States, by 
means of an additional monthly line of first-class 
American Sea-going steamships of not less than 
four thousand tons register each, and of sufli- 
cient number to perform twelve round trips per 
annum, between the port of San I’rancisco and 
the port of Hong Kong, (China,) touching at 
Yokohama, (Japan,) with a regular branch line 
running in connection with the main line be- 
tween Yokohama and Shanghai, ({China,) for a 
contract term of ten years from snd after the 
first day of October, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-three. 

Kach bid should name the time proposed to 
be occupied in performing the passages each way, 
including stoppages at intermediate ports; and 
also the length of the stoppages at each of the 
intermediate ports. Schedules of sailing days, 
stating the proposed days and hours of departure 
from each port, as well as the proposed daysand 
hours of arrival, should also accompany each 
bid. The departures must be so arranged as to 
alternate at equal and regular intervals with 
those of the present monthly line during its con- 
tinuance, forming a regularly semi-monthly ser- 
vice in connection therewith; such schedules, 
however, to be subject to to the approval of the 
Postmaster General, and to adjustment or alter- 
ation by his order, from time to time, as the in 
terests of the postal service may require. 

The steamships offered for the service must be 


American-built steamships of the first class, in | 


all respects conforming to the requirements of 


the laws authorizing the service, and before ac- | 


ceptance they will be subject to inspection and 
survey by an experienced naval constructor to be 
detailed for that purpose by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 


‘ : THE 


~ = - e 
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New York Tribune 


Kor 1872. 
The consolidation of Italy, so long frag- 
mentary and impotent, into one powerful State, 
with Rome as its capital; the humiliation of 
France —— a series of crushing defeats, 
ending with the siege and capitulation of her 
roud and metropolis; the expulsior of the 
urbens from the Spanish throne, and the sub- 
stitution for them of a scion of the most liberal 
among royal houses ; the virtual og “eH of 
the kingdoms of Saxony, Wurttemberg, Bavaria, 
with Baden, Hesse, the Hanse Towns, Xc., 
under the headship of Prussia, into the triumph- 
ant and powerful empire of Germany; and the 
arming of Russia to reassert her preponderance 
in the councils of Europe, or to prozecute her 
often postponed but never relinquished designs 
on the great city founded by Constantine and the 
vast but decaying and anarchical dominion of the 
Sultan, all combine to invest with profound in- | 
terest the ever-changing phases of our tidings | 
from the Old World. he Tribune, through 
trusted corrospondents stationed at all points in 
Europe where great movements are in progress 
or imminent, aims to present a complete and in- 
structive panorama of events on that continent, 
and to mirror the prolonged struggle between | 
middle-age Feudalism and Ecclesiasticism on | 
the one hand and Nineteenth-Century skepticism | 
and. secularism on the other. Recognizing a | 
Divine Providence in all that proceeds and is, it | 








— future for the toiling masses of mankind. | 


n our own countrya war upon corruption and 


anticipations, 


to be felt in every part of the Union, rebuking 
venality, exposing robbery, wresting power from 
politicians by trade, and confiding it in those 
worthiest and fittest to wield it. ‘Io this benefi- 


the choice of honest and faithful men to office 


auspicious, 

The virtual surrender by the Democratic party 
of its hostility to Equal Rights, regardless of 
Color, has divested our current polities of halt 
their by-gone intensity. Wowever parties may 
henceforth rise or fall, it is clear that the funda- 
mental principles which have hitherto honorably 
distinguished the Republicans are henceforth to 
be regarded as practically accepted by the whole 
country. _The right of every man to his own 
limbs and sinews—the equality of all citizens 
before the law—the inability of a State to enslave 
any portion of its people—the duty of the Union 
to guarantee to every citizen the full enjoyment 
of his liberty until he forfeits it by crime—such 
are the broad and firm foundations of our Na- 
tional edifice; and palsied be the hand which 
shall seek to displace them! ‘Though not yet 
twenty years old, the Republican party has com- 
pleted the noble fabric of Emancipation, and 
may fairly invoke thereon the sternest judgment 
of Man and the benignant smile of God. 

Henceforth, the mission of our Republic is 
one of Peaceful Progress. To protect the weak 
and humble from violence and oppression—to 
extend the boundaries and diffuse the blessings 
of Civilization—to stimulate Ingenuity to the 

roduction of new inventions for eccnomising 
Lahe and thus ee Production—to draw 
nearer to each other the producers of Food and 
of Fabrics, of Grains and of Metals, and thus 
enhance the gains of Industry by reducing the 
cost of transportation and exchanges between 
farmers and artisans—such as the inspiring task 
to which this Nation now addresses itself, and 
by which it would fain contribute to the progress, 
enlightenment, and happiness of our race. ‘l'o 
this great and good work, Zhe Tribune contrib- 
utes its zealous, persistent efforts. 

Agriculture will continue to be more especially 
elucidated in its Weekly and Semi- Weekly edi- 
tions, to which some of the ablest and niost 
successful tillers of the soil will steadily con- 
tribute. No farmer who sells $300 worth of 

roduce per annum can afford to do without our 

farket Keports, or others equally lucid and 
comprehensive. If he should read nothing else 
but what relates to his own calling and its 
rewards, we believe that no farmer who can 
read at all can afford to do without such a jour- 
nalas J'he Z'ribune. And we aspire to make it 
equally valuable to those engaged in other de- 
partments of Productive Labor. We spend 
more and more money on our columns each 
year, aS our countrymen’s generous patronage 
enables us to do; and we are resolved that our 
issues of former years shall be exceeded in 
varied excellence and interest by those of 1872. 
Friends in every State! help us to make our 
journal better and better, by sending in your 
| subscriptions and increasing your Clubs for the 
rear just before us! 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 

| Daily Tribune, mail subscribers, $10 per an- 
} mum. 
' Semi- Weekly Tribune, mail subscribers, $1 
| perannum. Five copies or over, $3 each; an 





Proposals must conform in all particulars to | extra copy will be sent for every club of ten 
the provisions and requirements of the acts of | sent for at one time; or, if preferred, a copy of 


Congress approved lebruary 17, 1865, and Febru- 
ary 18, 1867, and of sections 8 and 6 of the above 
cited act of June 1, 1872, and must be properly 
guaranteed with satisfactory testimonials that 
the bidder or bidders, and their guarantors, are 
men of property and abundantly able to make 
good their tender and guarantee. 

The bidder or bidders must be an American 
citizen or Citizens. 

The bidder's name and resid nee, and the 
name of each member of the firm, when a part- 
nership offers, should be distinctly stated. If 
made by a corporation the bid must be ac- 
companied by a duly authenticated copy of the 
charter or articles of incorporation and a list of 
officers and directors. 

All bids execeding the sum of five thousand 
dollars must be accompanied by a certified check 
or draft, payable to the order of the Postmaster 
General, upon some solvent national bank, of 
not less thap five per centum of the amount of 
one year’s pay proposed in such bid or bids; 
such check or draft to be subject to all the con- 
ditions and provisions of existing laws in respect 
to forfeiture. 

Ary assignment or transfer of an ocean mail 
contract is expressly forbidden by law. Such 
assignments or transfers are null and void, and 
the Postmaster General is required to determine 
any contract in case of its being underlet or as- 
signed. 

Proposals should be sent under seal to ‘ The 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails,’’ with the 
words ‘* Mail Proposals,’’ ‘‘Japan and China 
route,’’ written on the face of the address, and 
they should be dispatched in time to be received 
at this Department on or before 8 o'clock p. m., 
of Monday, the 12th day of August next, which 
will be the last day for receiving proposals under 
this advertisement. 

JNO, A. J. CRESWELL, 
jels-9t Postmaster General. 


~ 


eres ieee 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


MRS. LOUISE C. BUTLER hee opened an 
Employment Otfce at 507 Eleveuth street, be- 
tween I and F’, for the purpose of supplying 
families, &c., with first-class servasuts of every 
description, male and female. 

Parties wishing employment wili please apply 
as above, cither tn person or by lester.  o0¢26 

Bay INFORMATION WANTED 
Concerning my mother, Mrs. Lucy Wright, for- 
merly of Charleston, South Carolina; subse- 
quently she went to Mobile, Alabama, and mar- 
ried there. She now goes by the name of Lucy 
Kennedy. She is the mother of seven children, 
viz: William, Samuel, James Wesley, Adam, 
Willis, Sarah, and Mary. Any information con- 
cerning my said mother, addressed to Powell 
House, 153 ‘Thompson street, New York city, 
will confer a special favor and oblige her anx- 
ious son. WILLIS WRIGHT, 

may30-6t 
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MARION WATCHES, FINE SILVER 
PLA rED WARE, PEN AND POCKET CU1 
LERY, and other desirable premiums, to get- 









lersupof Clubs, {may 9-8m __ 
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W UAL fi, fn} c f out f . 
MARION WATCHES, FINE SILVER- 
PLATED WARE, PEN AND POCKET CUT. 
LERY, and other desirable premiums, to get- 
ters up of Clubs. Fmay 9-8m 


| Recollections of a Busy Life, by Mr. Greeley. 
TERMS OF THER WEEKIW TRIBUNE, 
| 


. T'o mail subscribers. 
One copy, one year, 52 issues... ......000 ceeeeeeee D2 
Five copies, one year, 52 issues........ ee anaes 
| T'o one address, all at one post office. 
SP Sein halen ethane secretes sens $1 50 each. 
9 SI vies-cpecengievsesionveberes wtsanuent 1 25 each. 
| 50 COPICS........e0ee veee erences divvaietene . 1 00 each, 


And one extra copy to each club. 

To names of subscribers, all at one post office. 

| 20 COPTOR...000screcessoesecrsee sonnabon $1 60 each, 
DO OR IOD cacsee vo sccrcseereccee cesvogees ogpeee 1 85 each. 
GO COMICS, ....0000 coreee cossseeneceseesee voces 1 10 each, 

And one copy to each club. 

Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if pre- 
ferred, have either of the following books, post- 
age prepaid: Political Economy, by Horace 
| Greeley; Pear Culture for Profit, by P. T. 
| Quinn; The Elements of Agriculture, by Geo. 
| i. Waring. 

ADVERTISING RATES. 

Daily Tribune, 30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 
75 cents, and $1 per line. 

Semi: Weekly ‘Tribune, 25 and 50 cents per 
line. 

Weekly Tribune, $2, $3, and $5 per line, ac- 
cording to position in the paper. 

It making remittances always procure a draft 
on New York, or a post office money order, if 
possible. Where neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money, but always in a regis- 
tered letter. he registration fee has been re- 
duced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal 
authorities to be nearly an absolute protection 
against losses by mail. All postmasters are 
obliged to register letters when requested to 
do so. 

Terms, cash in advance. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


O THE SUFFERING. 


The Rev. William H. Norton, while residing 
in Brazil asa Missionary, discovered in that land 
of medicines a remedy for CONSUMPTION, 
SCROFULA, SORE THROAT, COUGHS, 
COLDS, ASTHMA, AND NERVOUS WEAK- 
NESS. This remedy has cured myself after all 
other medicines had failed. ; 

Wishing to benefit the suffering, I will send the 
recipe for preparing and uring this remedy to 
all who desire it FREE OF CHARGE, 

Please send an envelope, with your name and 
address on it. Address, 2 : 

Rev. WILLIAM H. NORTON, 
676 Broadway, 
sep 7-ly New York City. 


JV OMAN SUFFRAGE PUBLICATIONS. 

The following. publications on the Woman Suf- 
frage question tan be had of Mrs. Josephine 
Griffing, 213 N. Capitol street, Washington: | 

1. Report of Special Committee of Connecti- 
cut Legislature on Woman Suffrage. 

2. Legal Disabilities of Married Women, — 

8 Report of Annual Meeting of Committee 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

4. Argument on Elective Franchise under the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, by 
Hon. A. G. Riddle. ‘ 

5. History of National Woman's Rights Move- 
ment for twenty years; by Mrs. P. W. Davis. 

6. Restricted Suffrage ; by [sabella Beecher 
Hooker. 

7. An Appeal to the Women of the United 
States ; by the National Union Suffrage Com- 
mitice. 

8. Minority and Majority Reports of Judiciary 
Committee on the Woodhull Memorial. 

Also, Blank Petitions to Congress for Suf- 


g— Boox anp Jon Printine of every de- 
scription done at thia office 418 Eleventh 
street. 








cent and vitally needed Reform, The Tribune | 
will devote its best energies, regardless of per- | 
sonal interests or party predilections, esteeming | 





looks hopefully on the great conflicts as destined | or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
(like our own recent convulsion) to evolve from | for one year, $7.00. 
strife, disaster, and seeming chaos, a fairer and | supplied at any time. 


rascality in office has been inaugurated in our | of expense, for $7.00 each. 
City, whereby the government of our State has | comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
been revolutionized through an initial triumph | cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at the | 
of Reform which surprises the most sanguine | expense of purchaser. 
It is morally certain that the | 
movement thus inaugurated cannot, in its pro- | year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
gress, be circumscribed to any locality or any | post-oflice. 
party, but that its purifying influence is destined | 





as of all New Departures the most essential and | 


| : 
| 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. | 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 

The model newspaper of our country. Com- 
piste in all the departments of an American 
‘amily Paper, Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ““A Journat or Civit- | 
zation.’’—New York Evening Post. 

The best publication of its class in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
notto permit.of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 
finest collections of reading matter that are 
printed. * * * Jtg illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief | 
artists of the country.—Boston T'rareler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte 
resting illustrated newspaper. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Its 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit —varied, instructive, entertaining, and un- 
excentionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—1872. 
TERMS: 

Hinrper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; | 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 





and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; 


Back 


numbers can be 
The annual volumes of J/arper’s Weekly, in 


neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
A complete set, 


The postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


nou 


* Unquestionably the best sustainel Work | + 8 pena STATES MAIL TO NORFOLK. 


the kind in the World.”’ 





Harper's Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 


There are few intelligent American families | 


in which Jéarper’s Magazine would not be an 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
is no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
funily can less afford to be without. Many 
magazines are accumulated. J/arper’sis edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not a cheaper magazine published. There is 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in 
the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
ture, science, and art, unequaled by any other 
American publication, * * The volumes 
are as valuable as « mere work of reference as 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries. 
Harpers Magazine is a record of travel every- 
where since the hour of its establishment. - Liv- 
ingstone and Gordon Cumming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travellers of note have 
seen their’ most important discoveries repro- 
duced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their literary 
biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring speci- 
mens of their work in the Magazine.—. J” 
Standard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper’s.—The Na- 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1872. 
TERMS 

Harper's Magazine one year........ eee S4 OO 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at 34 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for 220, without 
extra copy. és 

Subscriptions to Larper’s Mayazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10; 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete set of Harper's Magazine, now 
comprising Forty-Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. 
Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth 
cases, for binding, fifty-eight cents, by mail, 
postpaid. ae 

The postage on JTarper’s Magazine is twenty- 
four cents a year, which must be paid at the 
subscriber's post office. 
* Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


n2 New York. 


“A Repositery of Fashion, Pleasure, and In- 
struction.”’ 


\pIa -ae > 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Press. 

It is really the only illustrated chronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror 
of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
liant essays, besides general and personal gos- 
sip.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazetle. 

The young lady who buys a single number of 
Harper's Bazar is made a subscriber for life.— 
New York Evening Post. 

The Bazar is excellent. Like all the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish, it is most ideally 
well edited, and the class of readers for whom it 
is intended—the mothers and daughters in aver- 
age families—cannot but profit by its good sense 
and good taste, which, we have no doubt, are 
to-day making very many homes happier than 
they may have been before the women began 
taking lessons in personal and household and 
social managemeat from this good-natured men- 
tor.—The Nation, N. ¥. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS --1872. 
TERMS ; 

Harper's Bazar, one year, $4.00. ; 

An extra copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club 
of five subscribers at $4.00 each, in one remit: 
tance; or, six copies for $20.00, without extra 
copy. = Bi 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar to one address for one year, $10.00: 
or, two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address 
for one year, $7.00. : ‘ 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The four volumes of J/arper’s Bazar, for the 
years 1868, '69, ’70, '71, elegantly bound in 
green morocco cloth, will be sent ky express, 
treight prepaid, for $7.00. ; 

The postage on Harper's Bazar is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber’s 
post office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
nov 16 New York. 


GILBERT HOUSE, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 1872. 





This House is favorably known, and located 
within two minutes walk of the Depot, and five 
minutes walk of all the principal Mineral 
Springs, situated on Washington street, nearly 
opposite the Baptist Church, one of the most 
beautiful streets in Saratoga. 


THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND AIRY, 


well ventilated, and neatly furnished; will be 
kept open during the Season as a 
First Class Private Boarding IIouse. 


The Table will be supplied with the best the 
market affords. 

Rererexces—Frederick Douglass, Bishop J. 
W. Loguen, TT. J. Bowers, Philadelphia; Kev. 
N. I'reeman, Brooklyn; Peter I’. Baltimore, 
Troy; William. Rich, Troy; Adam Blake, Al- 
bany; Wm. H. Montague, Springfield, Mass. ; 
Col. Rk. Harlan, Cincinnati, Ohio; George I’. 
T. Cook, D. C.; J. G. Green, Columbia, 38. C. 
my 16-4m 0. C, GILBERT, Proprietor. 


“POWELL HOUSK,” 
153 Thompson Street, 


Now Work. 
WM. P. POWELL, Proprietor. 


Near Houston, 


feb29-tf 


C Subscribers to PETERS’ MUSICAL M 

MONTHLY get all the latest and best 

ial Music at one and two cents a piece. U 
Every number contains from $4 to $5 

worth of new Mnsic ; and it can be had 

E for 30 cents, The July and August num- 


, sheet music size,) and will be 





bers contain thirty pieces of Music (72 : 
Pp 
P mailed for 50 cents. Address J. I. C 


PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York: 


‘ 


_ 
epereerers——~ SEE ———n 


“The Best and Most Successful 
Fomiig Popes te the Union.” 


| of five dollars or more, 
| demand, with interest due. 


iC. 
Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, | of the South and Southwest. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| street,.every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and 


THE FREEDMAN’S 


SAVINGS AND TRUST 


corxPraiwwy. 


eee 


2 National Savings Bank. 


ESTABLISHED MARCI, 1865. 








Chartered by the Government of the United 
States. 
louse 1507 Pennsylvania 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Banking Avonue, 


Deposits of five cents or any larger amounts 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sums | 
All deposiis payable on 
All accounts strictly 
private and confidential. 


PRINCIP (AL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. | 
BRANCH OFFICES in all the larger cities 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS INSTL 

TUTION, established by the authority of the 
United Staies Government for the benefit of the 
Freedmen, knows no distinction of race or color, 
and offers its great advantages to all classes 
alike. 

SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
viees—don't smoke-—don't drink—don't buy lot- 
tery tickets. Put the money you save into the 
FREEDMAN'’S SAVINGS BANK, 

Open from ) A. M. to 4 P. M. each day, and on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights, to receive de- 
posits only, from 6} to 8 o'clock, je22-ly 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


NEW NATIONAL ERA 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Editor. 





The New Natioxat Era will partake of a two- 
fold nature--that ofan Advocate and an Educator, 
As an Advoeate, it will assert and maintain ever, 
right pertaining to the American citizen, ine. 
pendent of race, color, or accident of birth J; 
will demand the recognition of these rights 
wherever the Constitution extends or the ng- 
tional ensign waves. As an Educator, itg eo}. 
ums will be an especial mediuin for the effective 
diffusion of right principles and much-needed in. 
struction, and for the ineulcation of Uiose habits of 
industry, economy, and eeif-reliance which eoy- 
duce to independent manhood, and give vitality 
and energy to tree government, insuriny in return 
blessings to the governed, 

While the editorsofthe New Nanionar Era are 
colored men, and the contributors will he mainly 
colored, yet the columns will be open for the 
discussion of all questions of vital importance to 
the country by any of its citizens. Communica. 
tions suitable for publication in these columns, 
are solicited from our frienda in all parts of the 


| country, especially in the Southern States, 


THE POLITICAL DEPARTMENT, 

Upon all questions involving the especial juter 
ests cf the colored American citizen, the simple 
rule of equal justice for all men will govern the 
policy ofthe New Nationa: Era. It willdemand 
the recognition of no right for one citizen which 
it will not freely accord to every other. It will 
oppose any attempt to confer privileges upon a 
class, that are withheld from the humblest citizen 
in the land. It will demand for every citizen 
equality before the law, and full protection of 
person and property in every State and Territory 
of the National Union. 

The New Narionar Kia will take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
& oneness ol purpose and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-enfranchised 
people of the Reconstructed States. Remem- 
bering the past history of the Republican party, 





Steamer Lady of the Lake, 


connecting at Norfolk with the Seaboard and 
Koanoke Railroad for all parts of the 
South, and with the steamers of the 
M. and M. ‘Transportation Com- 
pany for Boston. 


On and after MONDAY, May 1, the steafher 
LADY OF THE LAKE, carrying the United 
States Mail, will leave her wharf, foot of Seventh 


FRIDAY, at 4 P. M., for Norfolk. Returning, 
leave Norfolk TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, ati P. M., stopping at.Alexan- 
dria, Fort Washington, Glymont, Piney Point, 
Point Lookout, and Fortress Monroe. 
_ For freight or passage apply on board, or to 
V. D. Grober, Agent, Norfolk, Va.; J. G. 
Phillips, Alexandria, Va.; J. 4. Waters, 
veorgetown, D.C., or to 
S. . BROWN & SON, 
General Agents, 
Corner Fifteenth st. and New York avenue. 
No freight received at the Seventh street 
wharf after 3.80 P. M._ First-class fare to Nor- 
folk, $4; round trip, $6. Second-class fare to 
Norfolk, $3; round trip, $5. my 25-tf 


RICHMOND HOUSE, 


348 Pennsylvania Avenue. 





This is a first-class house, just opened, for 
Ladies- and Gentleman, and is well located, 
within easy access to the Capitol and all of the 
Departments. Especial pains will be taken to 
make this house a desirable place to pat up at. 

au5i-3m EDWARD ALLEN, Preprietor. 


7 EYSTONE HOUSE 
Kk ’ 
BY 


MRS. CORNELIA KE. GILBERT, 


No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 
MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
thatthe market affords. Parlors convenient and 
cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House i this city for transient 
or permanent boarders; Give us a call. 

nov 9-tf 


GEORGE L. MABSON, 
Atorney & Counsellor at Law, 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 


Will practice in all the courts of the State of 
North Carolina and Territory of Columbia. 

Collection of claims promptly attended to. 

P. O. Address, Wilmington, N.C. je29-ly 


CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New National Era, 
will receive special attention. jel 


” rR ea Zh 
JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary Publie 

AND . 
Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 
Corner of 8th and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ts ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL PA- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE. 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 


See ee apl3-ly 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


For the relief and 
cure of all derange- 
ments in the atom- 
‘ach, liver, and bow- 
els. They are a mild 
aperient, and an 
excellent purgative. 
Being purely vege- 
» table, they contain 

no mercury or mine- 
ral whatever. Much 












y 

use; and every family should have them en han 

for their protection and relief, when required. 
Long experience has proved them to be the saf- 
est, surest, and best of all the Pills with which 
the market abounds. By their occasional use, 
the blood a putes, the corruptions of the sys- 
tem expelled, obstructions removed, and the 
whole machinery of life restored to its healthy 
activity. Internal organs which become clogged 
and sluggish are cleansed by Ayer’s Pills, and 
stimulated into action. Thus facipient disease 
is changed into health, the value of which change, 
when reckoned on the vast multitudes who enjoy 
it, can hardly be computed. Their sugar coating 
makes them pleasant to take, and preserves their 
virtues unimpaired for any le of time, so 
that they are ever fresh, and perfectly reliable, 


Although searching, they are mild, and operate 

without disturbance to the constitution, ordiet, or 

occupation. . 
Full directi are given onthe wra to 


each box, how to use them as a Family sic 
and for the following complaints, which Sow 
Pills ropldty 0; "eas 

or Ss) a or Em geati Listleas, 
ness, La At mp and Loss of ‘aan ite, they 
should be taken moderately to stimulate the Stomi- 
ach, am ees its Sealy tone and action 

‘or Liver Complaint an ; 
toms, Bilious Mendeche. “sick. ‘Head : 
ache, Jaundice or Green Sickness, Bil- 
ious Colic and Bilious Fevers, they should 
be judiciously taken for each case, to correct the 
diseased action or remove the obstructions which 


cause it. 
For Dysentery 
mii aaron equa ore Ut Oe 
uma " 
bie nek ul bette ti Sata teeth 
uously taken, as required, to changes the d Soneen 


diseased 
action of the system. With such change those 
5 disappear. : 
vt Dropsy and Dropsical Swellings, 

they should Se letes in large and frequent doses 
to frotace the effect of a drastic purge. 

For Suppression, a la ose should be 
taken, as it produces 


pathy, — 


As a Dinner Pill, take one or two Pills to 
promote digestion and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and 
bowels, restores the appetite, and invigorates the 
system. Hence it is o tageo 
= cectous ment exists. One who feels 

erably. well, o dose 
Pilis makes him 


e des 


apparatus. 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Practieal Chemists, 
LOWELL, MAS, ‘S.5 U. B. Me 


scription done at this office 


and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Narionat Era 
will give its hearty support to that party without 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi- 
can party is given under the conviction, and 
with the assurance, that in the future, as in the 
past, that party wili be the stead/ast and inflexi- 
bie support of these principles of justice and 
liberty which have now become a part of the 
organic law of the land, 


THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

By education the people of a 
such as ours is intended to be, 
fied to discharge their duties to the State, 
and to one another. ‘The nation will ever find 
its surest safeguard in the intelligence of its 
voting masses, and the journal which would pro- 
mote the highest good of government and people 
must lend its energies and its power to the work 
of educating that people. Especially is the 
agency of the press needed by that portion of 
the people, colored and white, who, either 
in slavery or under the ban of its blighting in- 
fluences, have been deprived of the opportunities 


enjoyed by their more favored brethren of the 
free States. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


The industrial interesis of the colored people 


will claim and receive a large share of our at- 
tention. 


The New Naviona. Era will be made a desi- 
rable visitor for the family and the fireside, and 
we earnestly appeal to our friends everywhere 


to aid us by their subscriptions and their influ- 
ence. 


_ the subscription price of the New Nationa. 
Kxa will be $2.50 a year for single subscriptions, 
or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. 


‘OUR PREMIUMS, 


To any one sending us subseribers, with the 
cash, at our subscription rates, we will forward 
per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Vrederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lock Box 31, Washington, D. C. : 


free Government, 
are better quah- 


For 40 subscribers 1 Swiss Gold Watch. 50 00 
For 30 subscribers 1 Silv.(Am.) Waich.. 40 60 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss LeverWatch.. 20 00 
For 15 subseribers 1 set Sily.TeaSpoons 10 OO 
For 10 subscribers 1 Gold Thimble....... ¥ @O 
For S subscribers cash........ccccccue 2 5O 


LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 


OF 
PRESIDENT GRANT. 


For two subscribers, with the money, ($5) we 
will send two copies of the paper one year and 
present the person sending us the names with 
Littlefield’s splendid Steel Engraving of Presi- 
dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
onaroller. This engraving cost three thousand 
dollars, and the impressions sell for three dol- 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 
For 10 yearly subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; for 20 yearly sub- 
— $10; for 100 yearly subscribers 
DU. 


se s s 
Periodical Premiums. 
We offer fur one subscriber sending $3 ene 
copy of the New Narioxat Eka one year and 
cither of the following periodicals: The Ame- 
rican Agricullurist tor one year, published 
wonthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
the farm, garden, aud household, the subscrip- 
tion price of which alone is 31.50; or Delers’ 
Musical Mouthly, fuil of musical gems, for six 
months, the subscription price for that period 
being $1.50; or the Gen of the West, a monthly, 
lor one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar maga 
zines in the country. 

In addition to the above we offer either Har- 
per’s New Monthly Magazine, Jlurper’s Bazar, 
or Harper's Weekly one year wo any. one sending 
us $5.25. The subscription price of either ot 
these journals alone is $4 per year. These papers 
need no new commendation frum us; their repn- 
tation is already established. 

We will send Lippincott’s Magazine one year 
and the New Nationat Exa one year to any one 
Sending us five dollars. 


Subscription Price of the New 
WVational Era. 


PAYALLE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
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copies one year +. 10 Ov. 


AOE ROE Eee ee eee eee ee teeta eeee. 


53 copios six mouths. ...... ..... 


= - %& 50 
Bh Rai WG FI a oases ccsecestcessvctsnonsetanactnapencce 
BO cuplen 08x MeWt CW ...cc.ccesccces cscs: scccceesentezans see RO CO 


If itis not convenient to sub- 
scribe for a year, send $1.25 for six months. Hf it cost a 
= personal sacrifice the investment will 4 

‘0 prevent loss sen: ail money in Pos : 
tered Letters, or Drafts. . — arees, cone 
All Postmasters are obliged to regi 
cqnnanedeen ue egister letters whonever 
The {vo for registering is fifteen cents. 

Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jr., 


fe lock Rex 31, Washington, D. ¢, 
Agenis for the New National Era. 


EUNICE P. SITADD, Howard University, Washington. 
ALEXANDER STEVENS, 1319 L street, Washington. 
Mrs. AMANDA WALL, Seventh strect, near Boundary, 
District of Columbia, 
D. C.GRIFFINii, Box 468, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Dr. A. ARAY, 79 Cedar sirect, Nashville, Tennessee, 
canes eo ~~ Ned yg naan a Tenn, 
JV N, Norbeck, Montgome 

FRANCIS H. FLETCHER, No. 2 Pratt st., aa 
Ad = in State of Texas, 

Assessor U,. 8. ereal Eore 
ugusta, Ga, — 
oe oneiae eet Sniveotan, Texas, 

. . Custom House, Richm: Virgi 

WM. J. HARDIN, Denver, Colorado - 
JOHN N.CONNA, Hartford, Connectient, 
J. T. WOOD, 38 New Haven St., New Haven, Conn 
W. V. TURNER, Wetumpka, Alabama, 4 . 
Racy Le WiEETSUar veins evinge maa 
Washington street, Vicksburg, Miss. ne % 
ANTHONY J. BARRIER, Brockfort, N. Y. 
Mrs. MOLYNEAUX HEWLETT, Cainbridge, Mass. 
ILENRY A. RROWN, 20 S. Russe!) street, Boston, Mase; 
NATHAN SPRAGUE, State of New York, ee 
Rev. 8.8. WALES, Binghampton, N. Y. 
Bishop JOUN J. MOORE, Lincolton, North Carolina. 
CHARLES N,. HUNTER, Freedman’s Savings Bank 


eigh, N.C. 

SAMUEL ADGER. 821 and 823 South st., Philadelphia, 
GEO. H. MITCHELL, 148 Union st., New Bedford, 
R, A. SMITH, 43 Philips street, Boston, Mass. 

GEORGE EB. ADAMS, B@& 69, Centreville, Queen Anu 


ty, 
WM. &. WALKER, General Agent at Large. 

Pate CLAY, Little Rutk, Arkansas, 
FREEDMAN’S BANK, Memphi-, Tennessee, 
MARTIN GLADDEN, Ist District Stnte of Alabama, 
JAMES K. GREEN, 4th District State of Alabama. _- 
WH, V. JAMES, Box 92, Lynchburg. Va, 


6H Book anv Jos Paintina of every de- 
18 Eleventh 


Do not delay subscribing. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS” “RRYWHERE. 


street. 
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